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FIFTY-FOURTH | 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IIcCALL, - 


BALANCE 


President. 


SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, City. County and other Bonds 


(cost value $115,687,084), masteet Da Dec. 31, 1898.. a 
nds and M 39,002, 7: 


16,589,000 
8,434,786 


9,818,600 
7,390,845 


6,950,831 
2,280,188 
2,087,274 
1,440,487 


rued.. 
Premium Notes on policies. in force Geral’ value of 
1,820,423 


policies, $2,500,000 eevee 
TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES. 


Pou Paserve r soetthoals of New 
ork AY nt. $175,710,249 


2,358,383—$178,068,683 


=e set asi de by the Com- 
2,838,626 
Su urpius’ Reserved Eua¢s volun- 
aa set aside he Com- 
Other Funds 1 ii oth sei 
ther Funds for ali other con- 
tingencies 8,628,319 37,876,179 





TOTAL LIABILITIES........ sen cevesessd $215,944,811 





CASH INCOME, 1898. 


New Premiums.......... Poccccccecccovccesccccces $7,644,715 
Renewal Premiums.. ooccccocccccce 22,987,983 


ote eeeesceecenens o$30;032,048 


ag 
Loans to Foltey-holders, secured by re- 
serves on = weecveccccccccceeccces 1° 
Other Securities. . 
Rents receiv 


TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c...... 
TOTAL INCOME $45,431,916 











EXPENDITURES, 1898. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...... 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values....0.... 


Commissions ($3,320,904 33) on New Business of 
$152,093,369 ; ere Examiners’ winced and In- 
spection of Risks 428) ° 

Home and) Branch ne Expenty. Taxes, Adver- 
pny | Equipment Account, Telegrap yh, Post- 
age, Commissions on $791,927, as 1 of Old Basiness 

and Miscellaneous Expenditur 


- 
Balance—Excess ae ae over Expen- 
ditures for year.............. icxccudin ania anein 14,932,964 


$15,390,978 
6,128,888 


38,770,383 


oe End ents iti 
Additional Poli ae voi- 


_—— 


TOTAL EXPENDITURESG....... s+eee++0e45,431,916 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
UMBER — AMOUNT. 


020,925 
73,471 152,093,369 
2,129,688 


$1,031,243,982 


In Force, December 381, 1897, 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898. 
Old Insurances revived and 
increased, 
TOTAL PAID-FOR } 
. BUSINESS 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
render, Expiry, &e. eoecee 
Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 
31st, 1898......... 373,934 
EAMETS 


Gain in 1 





407 ,264, 


$3,330 87,222,862 





$67,000,195 


40.976 
6,142 15,986,836 


$944,021,120 
ORY CEG 











COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
(1891-1 898.) 

Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. 3ist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years. 
Assets. vee = O185, 947, $20 iat eth 811 $89,997,521 
Income. 31 (864 194 46 1,917 13, 677,723 
Dividends of 
Year to Policy 
Holders 1,260,340 
Total Pay- 
er tiies 
to Poli 
Holders..... 
Number of 
Policies in 


2,769,432 1,499,092 


Yi2 671,491 21,619,865 8,848,374 


182,803 373,934 191,131 
in Force, 
premiums 


paid...... $676,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, pSupertntentens of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW- YORK LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE ower ae Y, of the C 
{n this S 


ty of New York, in the State of New York, is duly ‘authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


ORT HER CERTIFY am, in accordance heh > the eye of postion be ged of the insurance law of the State of New 
tandi 





York, I neve caused the 


licy obl {gations of the sa 
Combin nod E Ex 


ER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


n the 3ist day of December,1898, to be valued as per the 


8 h 
rience Table of Mortality, at four “nag cent. Tntovest, aud I certity the same to be $175,710,249. 


w228; 944,811. 


THE SEVESAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,883, 


HE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 
9, MAKING THE TOTAL UiABILITIES PER STATE LAWS 


$178,068,c68s2a. 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
$2,888 ,ea6c. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
26,414,284. 


OTHE®P “UNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


$s ,eo23s8,8109. 
In by! ip WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 
LOUL 


d year first above written. 


F. PAYN, 
° SUPERINTENDENT OF LasuBanGs 
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Qeeeeuseee ad WEBBCSTTDTTTEVOTVOTOD Vw sewe 


MR. F. TENNYSON N 
The Cruise of the 


Scythian in the 
West Indies 


By MISS SUSAN DE FOREST DAY 


With 38 full-page illustrations, 


This is the first of a list of most interesting books to be issued 
in “ NEELY’S LOG BOOK SERIES,” which will embrace 
the voyages, experiences, and histories of a number of famous 
yachts, 


Miss Day has written in the most attractive manner the 
story of the cruise of her yacht in the West Indies, 


Edition de luxe, $5.00, 


It is a beautiful volume, representing the highest art in book- 
making. 


Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 


114 5th Ave., 


96 Queen 
NEW YORK. 


: 
. 
| 
: 


LONDON. 


EELY HAS PUBLISHED 
Four Books by 
CHEIRO 


LANGUAGE OF THE HAND 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, $2.50. 
Fifty-five Full-page Llustrations and over Two Hundred En- 
aes, of Lines, Mounts and Marks, Drawings of the Seven 
Types by THEO DORE Full-page reproductions of famous 
hands, also Normal and Abnormal Hands taken from life, 


CHEIRO’S POEMS 
Cloth, gilt top, 30 cents. 
Abounds in passion, emotion, regretfulness. and all expressed 
in language that carries one along interestingly. 


CHEIRO’S GUIDE Tae THE HAND 
Cloth, $1.0 
The best work on Palmistry at a oo price. Fully illustrated, 


THE HAND OF FATE 
Cloth, $1.00. A Novel by CHEIRO. 
A strange psychological story, chiefly dealing with heredity 
laws and parental influences, 





Sold Everywhere, or Mailed by the Publisher on Receipt of Price. 


Catalogue Free. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 


St., 259 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


iv ww Ye oe a es a ono’ WOCVEVSCSCS GORE O82 0888488 





STEIN WAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect me 4 nowiy egy Poteet Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on installments a sores 
Bones alt of nearly new STEINW AY Grand, Upstes’ and 

all warranted like their new Pianos Also, second- 
anos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 
EDUCATION A! 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
tupplies, free of charge, Families and 


hand 








lentown Cat 
Allentow: 





i nace Valley No Tequiatte lacking. 
W.KNAPPENBERGER, Pres. 








new book every day. 
PROMPTLY | F, TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
EXAMINED. 
nish, Italian. Russian and Latin. Only superior 
work rates 3 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 
102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes unde’ 
buy before writing th 
pumene stock for on. Shi 


MANUSCRIPTS Six ee books issued yearly. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Eeeet TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any 
TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, . 
r half price. 
g them for unprejudiced advice one prices. 
ee ee ee 





aviingten Naatical Acedem 
nm, New Jersey. Establ lished 
— ry modern s«hool of the highest type 


lege = rouns Ladies, 
. Located ip the beauti- 





Schools with teachers. commends 
Private schools. Rents and sells scl ool 
om Music and Art Bureau. 


C, RocK WELL, Mgr 
Tel. 1382 18th. 3. 14th St.. New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Aen, New Yor 
to : eahecte, 


educational. 
Music, Art. 
ings. La 

Board an: 


Pre’ 





tultion 
JO 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. 


Campus 36 acres 
endowment justifies low rates. 


$250 
HN C. SHARPE, Principal. 


= bom College and Business Prepara- 
tion “8 ag and Nautical Drill. Manual 
oO. oe 8, sileed Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law Department of Lake Forest 


University. 
rare, P mad course leadii 





52d year. Co- 
pares for dt college. 
id- 








mi tamilicn; ;advises parents about schools. 
WM.O PRATT, Manager 


ABB uT ACADt MY veep ‘ladies 


Andover. Mass., bevins its ist year 
September 14, 1899, offering three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and a College fitting 

dress Miss Emily A. Means, 
Principal 





For circulars ad 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
dress 


SamMveL C. BENNETT, Dean, 


ing to d of 
LL.B ares for admission to the Bar 
inall ‘the: $ tes. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 


ELMER E. BARBETT, LL.B 
Athenseum Bidg., Chicago, Il, 





VHRICAGO Rall conten pomtuary 


ye Rg Semi- 
oe gen its 
e' 








Iss BAIRD'S JNNTeTOSE for 
Sivin, Norwalk, Con =. 
ary, Adademic, and Colle: Pre’ 
story courses. Music, Art, and the \- 
a . Careful attention to morals and 
tester New buildings, steam heat, gym- 


M 
Prim 


Founded 1°03. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


tion of young women. 
tific course of study, also a gy ory and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Pria., Bradtord, Mass. 


ress Prof. H. 
M. SCOTT,.No.520 W. Adams trees pet Chicago. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS, 
Home and Classes for Special Students. 
785 Madison Avenue, New YorK 





For the higher educa- 
Classical and Scien- 








ii 
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COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N.Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarshij 
and high moral c haracter ; prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. ymnasium ; 
ample grounds for athletic Bas Fall 
term begins Sept. 14. Addre 

F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 








Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


HA EERPALE COLLSGE, fille. 

dal h. iterary, Normal 

and Theological departments. Schools of 

mee, Art, Elocution. Fall term opens 
t. 12th. Send for catalogue. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A Classical Seminary of high de for 
boys and girls. Beautiful and healthful lo- 
cation in the Hudson River Valley. A 








The Packard School of Business 


FOUNDED BY S. S. PACKARD, 1858, 


REOPENS TUESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1899. 


Commercial and Stenographic 
Departments, 


Send for Prospectus. Address L.H. PACKARD, 103 E. 23d St., N, Y, 





Comprehends six 
Schools The LAW 
School (with Day 
and Evening Classes) 

alan tata aa ad omtent haga ee 
Greduate Fehosl 
ED Cb a 


PLI 

SITY CO Sloe 

, aa ine Registrar, ‘Washington Square, 
New York City. . 


New York 
University. 





record of 45 years of uninterrupted 
ful educational work. Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Art and Elocution. For catalogues ad- 


ress 
Rev. A H. Flack, A.M.. Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG WOMEN. 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general health ; in your 
conversation ; in your way of meeting people; 
and in innumera’ le ways; 1 could see the 
benefit you are receiving from your training 
and associations at saeen. fe this you must 
know is very gratifying t 

This is what a father Srrote $0 his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 
peony $ as to Lasell’s success in some impor- 
tant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
Mrs. Mead’s School 5 Billsiae.” 
Conn. For Girls and Young Ladies. Thor- 
ough intellectual, social and ped cul- 
ture to the attainment of a well developed 


womanhood is the aim of the :eaching at 
** Hillside.” Send for cntaseaye. 








E. MEAD. 


ISS MITT LEBERGERB’S School 
for GirJs, 1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
O. Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 


Montclair Military Academy 
; Montclair, N. /. 


Especially cordial relations with 
vinceton. 


MACVICAR, Head Master. 


ew Hampshire Military Acud- 
emy, West Lebanon, New Hampshire 
Prepares for Government Academies and 

Colleges. Full Commercial Course. 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Prin. 


SCHOOL, OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK, 52 Berkele 

Boston. Reopens C Oct. * Courses for 
ers, Matrons, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. 








JOHN G. 





each 








OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Joun HENRY Barrows, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses 
with Special Advantages in the College 


and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BoSworTH, Sec’ y, Oberlin, O 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls, 


Sing-Sing-on the-Hudson, New York. Pre- 
pares for — a Advanced courses in Art 
and Music. rt Ross Parsons, Musical 
Director. .. — from New_York. 

year begins Sept. 27. Miss C. C. Fuller, Prin.. 


Union Theo'ogical Seminary, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1899. 


The Faculty will meet to receive appli- 
Se for admission in the Presiden:’s Room 
a 

Rooms Will be drawn at 2 p.m. 

The opening address by 


Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D , LL.D., 
will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 28th, at 4 p.m. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, 
Recorder 


_ University of Maine, Urono, 
Maine. Courses: Classical ; Scien- 
y tific; Latin Scientific; Civil, Me- 
chanical. Electrical hacteeteine 
Chemical, Agricultural; Prepara- 
tory Medical: Pharmacy; Law; Mili- 
tary Drill. University tees, rooms 

and — $176.50. 
. W. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


URGINUS Wee EEGE: 
EVILLE, PA., 
is onal ee in man y respects. 
a beautiful and healthful town near Phila. 
delphia, and easily accessible. It offers 
men and women most ever a in- 
on and ample senoeteepel 
ment. aA: courses le. the AS . de- 
= = Professors are un! id 2S, 
aboratory methods in sciences and psy- 
chology. hysical instructor, gymnasium, 
athletic field. Sapenens. $185 to $225 
For catalo; and information address 
HENRY SPANGLER, D.D., President. 














THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEM), 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1 
Eighty Scholarships awarded to studentag 
standing. Six important buildi 
ded since 1886. For Catalogue and 
trated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N.E 


Wheaton Seminar 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
65th year begins Sept. 18. 99. Advane 
courses for high- school graduates and oth 
not wishing full college course ; also co 
+) A abtages| 





ences. ‘Beautifully and healthteie atu 
. utifully and healthfu’ bust 
28 miles from fully n. . 
For circular and views address the 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. MDD 
Nor Tton, Mass. 





RESORTS 


Autumn at 
Lake George 


September and October are the fine 
of the pe Mountain foliage splend 
beyond description. Days fine, nigh 
cool and dry. Fishing and buntis 
good. Back Bass, Lake Trout, P 
tridge, Squirrel, Coon. and Deer. 
Silver Bay House is the best hotd 
on the lake. No bar. Good bei 
excellent tables. No use appl fo 
August—everything full. Apply to 

SILVER BAY HOU! 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 








United States Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
“THE SOCIAL CENTRE 
OF SARATOGA.” 


Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect 
cuisine, accommodations from single 
rooms to luxurious private suites i 
Cottage Row facing Court. 

Gage & Perry, Props. 








A FEW ORDERS FOR THE 


Asta Umber Of The Independent, 


WITH UARGE MAP, IN COLORS, 


wre cte May 4, can be filled at this office. 


the writers who contr eae » te columns were R1. 


mo.) 
HON, SIR CH HARLES DILK 


KUMA, 
HOLMSTREM. 


O OR. 
‘THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, se 


TRAVEL, 


RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





HOTEL 


Price 5 cents each. 


ADIMIR 





BRUNSWICK... 
BOSTON 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





oy N.Y, 


~ADEMY, 
rt. 13, 18 
oR 
build 
>and 


Hoa 
N.Y. 


CT. 1. 
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AUTUMN TOURS AND RESORTS. 
THE REGIONS TRAVERSED BY THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


ABOUND IN MOST DELIGHTFUL RE- 
SORTS, EITHER IN THE HISTORIC 
VALLEYS AND ROMANTIC MOUNT- 
AINS OF PENNSYLVANIA OR IN THE 
PICTURESQUE LAKE REGION OF NEW 
YORK. ANAUTUMN TOUR THROUGH 
THE VINE-CLAD HILLS OF NEW YORK’S 
LAKE REGION AND THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA MOUNTAINS, SO-CALLED THE 
“SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA,” WITH 
HSTORY LOOKING DOWN AT YOU 
OVER THE SHOULDER OF EVERY 
MOUNTAIN, AND A ROMANCE IN 
EVERY RIPPLE OF THE RIVER, FUR- 
NISHES A MOST PLEASURABLE AND 
DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE, *% 2% uJ 

SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS BET WEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND CHI- 
CAGO, VIA BUFFALO AND NIAGARA 
FALLS. DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 
SEND 4 CENTS, IN STAMPS, TO CHAS, 
§, LEE, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
% CORTLANDT STREET. NEW YORK, 
FOR A COPY OF “SUMMER TOURS 








“Progress and the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway are 
one and inseparable.” 

For safe, comfortable 
and punctual travel be- 
tween Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, it has 
neither a superior nor 
an equal. 


Book, ‘‘Two Privileges Summer 
Travel’’ sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 





“THINK ON THIS!” 





You can leave New York by the New York Central 
at 5.30 o’clock every afternoon, and dine in San Fran- 
cisco the fourth evening following. 

3,400 miles in four days, 

No other line than the New York Central can do 
this, 


A booklet on ‘‘Lake Shore Limited,” containing also a novel and 
unique descriptive time table of this wonderful train will be sent 
tree by addressing George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir 
able for Summer patronage. 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 





Make sure of your steamer and 
hotel accommodations zow, at 


PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


Home Office, 6r0 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bldg., New York, xozz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hay Fever WARNER’S 


af ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. 
Treatment, z as 
It has never failed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 

For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay Fever 
every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner’s Absorbent 
Cure gave me immediate relief and made a complete cure in one 
week, , E. C. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 

Warner’s Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five days 
I had suffered for fifteen years.. I have had no return. i 

MRS. SARAH GLENN, 
N. Union St., Rochester, N. Y. 


294 
Send five Dollars for box of Absorbent a 
make a cure.) Packs. (Suificient to 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO.,---B, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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 Platt's ait's 
| Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safe and cheap. Immediately destroys all 
bad odors and chemically neutralizes all 
infectious and disease-producing matter. 

Invaluable in the sick-room. Sold in 
quart bottles only, by Druggists and high- 
class Grocers. Prepared only by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt Street, New York. 





COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

sooo Newest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado... Buffet Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly “‘up-to-date’” train 
take the “Big 5’” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ ne 


John Sebastian, «. p. 4., cuicaco 














Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphe 


The most agreeable and effecti 


remedy for relieving Languor an 
in th 
spring and summer months. If 


Exhaustion, so common 


nutrient and tonic effects give ton 


and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quie 
the nerves and induces refresh 
ing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 


Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about to build you wil 
meet with problems. ‘‘* How to Bul 
a Home,’’ by F.C. Moors, will hel 
you. It is the writer’s practical 
perience in building his home andi 
150 pages suggest how to make yol 
new home healthy, comfortable, d 
able, economical and safe. Any Com 
TINENTAL agent will give you acof 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stall 
and we will mail it. 








Those desiring suggestions about buildi 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, ¢ 
will find them in our ‘‘ Plans and Specificatio 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Bui 
ings. etc.’ Get a copy from any agent ors 
us stamp. 
BUILD WELL. INSURE WE 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. C0 


46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
** Insure in an American Company.”” 
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The West Indies, from Do- 
minica to the eastern end of 
Cuba, were swept on the 7th 
and 8th inst. by a terrible hurricane, which 
caused great loss of life and property. The 
most appalling reports are those which come 
from Porto Rico and Guadaloupe. In Do- 
minica the fields were swept bare and the 
laborers are homeless. In Guadaloupe the 
coffee and cocoa crops were destroyed and 
several villages were annihilated. Sugar 
factories were wrecked, the huts of the na- 
tives were lifted up and blown away, and 
two lighthouses were overturned as if they 
had been mere candlesticks. From some 
towns on the island no word has been re- 
ceived, but it is known that nearly one hun- 
dred persons were killed. In Montserrat 
Seventy-four lives were lost, the crops were 
destroyed and every church and chapel was 
wrecked. Live stock was killed, sugar plan- 
tations and mills were ruined, and thirty 
persons were killed in St. Croix. The num- 
ber of the dead in Nevis is twenty-one. The 
storm touched the northern shore of San 
Domingo, and there was a severe gale at 
Santiago, but the people of the Cuban city 
had been forewarned. At all ports in the 
path of the hurricane the shipping suffered. 
Hundreds of small vessels were cast upon 
the shore, many loaded lighters were sunk, 
and the boats of hundreds of fishermen were 
carried away with the cabins of the shore 
settlements near which they were anchored. 
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The storm was most violent 
and destructive on the 
southern and eastern coast 
It fell upon Ponce at 8 a.m. 
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on the 8th inst. and raged with great force 
for several hours. Tidal waves filled the 
harbor and the rivers until the streets were 
deeply flooded, while the gale tore away the 
roofs of the houses and wrecked the shops. 
Five hundred bodies of the dead have been 
recovered, and the number of lives lost in 
Ponce alone is not less than one thousand. 
Many children were swept away by the tor- 
rents in the streets and their bodies were 
carried out to sea. The signal service gave 
due warning, but the stupid Alcalde of the 
city withheld it from the people. In their 
anger they attempted to punish him, but he 
was protected by the soldiers. On the fol- 
lowing day he was deposed by the Govern- 
ment. The aqueduct was wrecked, and as 
the cisterns were flooded with foul liquid 
the people had no water to drink. Fifteen 
vessels were blown ashore in the harbor. 
The railroad to Yauco was ruined and the 
military road northward was made impass- 
able. Yauco and Guanica, its port, were de- 
stroyed. At Humacao, on the east coast, 
not a house was left standing, and sixty-four 
lives were lost. At Yabuco, ten miles south 
of Humacao, two hundred were killed and 
five. hundred are missing. It is reported that 
twelve hundred bodies have been recovered 
at Arecibo, on the north coast. From Ar- 
royo comes a list of sixteen dead, while 
smaller losses are reported at Guayamo and 
neighboring towns. Forty-six were killed at 
Juan Diaz. In the interior, on the military 
road, Aibonito and Cayey are in ruins, and 
four persons were killed at Caguas. San 
Juan escaped with comparatively small loss, 
having been touched by only the outer edge 
of the hurricane. The coffee and fruit crops 
2189 
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of the island and thousands of cattle have 
been destroyed. General Davis reports that 
the number of those people who have lost 
everything is not less than 100,000 and that 
famine is impending. On the 10th inst. he 
asked for the shipment of 2,500,000 pounds of 
riceand beans. 'The Government at once began 
to load the transport “ McPherson ” at New 
York with the needed supplies, and the Pres- 
ident through the agency of Secretary Root 
addressed to the Mayors and the people of all 
our large cities an appeal for contributions 
of food to be forwarded on other ships with- 
out dejlay. The ‘“ McPherson” sailed on the 
14th with 1,200,000 pounds of beans and rice. 
General Davis says that for some time to 
come the shipments of food should be 1,000 
tons per week. 





The division ofthe Demo- 
cratic party in Kentucky, 
caused by the revolt against 
the nomination of Goebel for the office of 
Governor, now assumes something more 
than local importance because Mr. Bryan 
Says that he will speak for the Goebel ticket 
in the campaign, which was opened a few 
days ago. The opponents of Goebel are 
Bryan men, but they will give their support 
to some other national candidate if he takes 
part in this quarrel. Bryan is interested 
more deeply in the candidacy of ex-Sena- 
tor Blackburn for the Senate, as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Lindsay, gold Democrat, 
than in the fortunes of Goebel. The con- 
vention which nominated Goebel com- 
mended in its platform the candidacy of 
Blackburn. Ex-Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, 
expresses publicly his sympathy with those 
who have -set out to prevent the election of 
Goebel, and says he does not see how Bryan 
can take the other side. The opposition to 
Goebel is very formidable, and has been 
organized throughout the State. The ex- 
citement is so intense that Congressman 
Berry has some misgivings as to the safety 
of Bryan if he takes the stump for Goebel. 
He says he would be “in positive danger” 
because he speaks plainly and Kentuckians 
are men “ of quick passions who do not hesi- 
tate to use revolvers if a speaker does not 
please them.” There is at Saratoga this 
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week a gathering of prominent Democrats 
from the East and the South who desire 
to set up Augustus Van Wyck, of New York, 
against Bryan in next year’s convention. 
Five million copies of a speech against 
trusts made by him some months ago are 
to be circulated throughout the land. Mr, 
Gorman has arrived, and it was expected 
that Mr. Croker would assist the opponents 
of Bryan. The Tammany Boss, however, 
on his arrival last Saturday in New York 
from England, surprised the public by dis- 
closing a curious change of attitude and 
opinion. He is now an anti-imperialist and 
his admiration of Bryan is unbounded. 





At last the business men of 
Cleveland are beginning to 
protest against the comprehensive boycott 
enforced in that city by the striking employ- 
ees of the street railway company. Nearly 
five hundred of them in a public meeting on 
the 9th inst. denounced the boycott by reso- 
lutions and raised a fund of $10,000 to be 
used in detecting and prosecuting those who 
have wrecked cars with dynamite. The 
strikers at once took measures to apply the 
boycott to all who attended the meeting. The 
troops have been withdrawn and the railway 
company is using nearly all of its cars. But 
little disorder has recently been reported, al- 
tho two cars were wrecked by dynamite last 
week. In Chattanooga nearly all of the em- 
ployees of the street railway company have 
been discharged because they joined a union. 
The Metropolitan Street Raikway Company 
in New York has given three days’ vacation 
with full pay to all of its motormen and 
conductors who continued at their work 02 
July 19th and 20th, the two days of the re 
cent unsuccessful strike. Nearly four thov- 
sand men are thus rewarded. The street 
railway company in Columbus, O., has adopt- 
ed the plan of paying to each employee qual- 
terly 1 per cent. of his year’s earnings at the 
time when stockholders receive their qual- 
terly dividend of 1 per cent. The caddies 
employed by a golf club on Staten Island 
struck for higher wages last week, demand- 
ing 40 cents instead of 30 cents for a round 
of eighteen holes. They threw stones at the 
club house, hooted at the players, and so in- 
jured the greens that playing was discot 
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tinued. A dozen of them were arrested. The 
Typographical Union’s agents followed from 
Philadelphia in a tug the steamboat in which 
an agent of the New York Sun was bringing 
147 printers to this city, and when these men 
were landed the union induced all but nine 
to join the strikers. The daily publication of 
the Sun has not been interrupted. The trade 
unions have begun to boycott the paper. 





An investigation concerning 

The Lynched the lynching of the five Ital- 
Italians = ians at Tallulah, La., has 
been made at that place by the Marquis Ro- 
mano, Secretary of the Italian Embassy in 
Washington, and the State Department has 
received a copy of his report. The facts as 
they have been ascertained lead the Italian 
authorities to regard the lynching as one of 
unusual atrocity. The report says that Dr. 
Hodges, when he encountered Charles Di- 
fata, was the first to draw a weapon, that 
he fired the first shot, and that not until he 
was about to fire again at Charles, who had 
fallen to the ground, did Charles’s brother 
Joseph fire his shotgun from the neighboring 
store in defense of the prostrate man. It is 
admitted that at the beginning Charles Di- 
fata upbraided Dr. Hodges for having killed 
his goat and struck him with his fist. The 
two brothers were lynched, it is said, before 
any attempt to arrest them had been made. 
The three other Italians, the report says, 
were in another street at the time of the af- 
fair between Dr. Hodges and the two broth- 
ers, had nothing to do with it, and did not 
know of it until some time later, when offi- 
cers came to arrest them. Afterthey had been 
placed in jail, the mob took two of them out 
and hanged them. Some time afterward the 
mob returned to the jail, took out the remain- 
ing Italian and lynched him. Thus it appears 
that there was between the lynching of the 
first two and the lynching of the second two 
a considerable interval, which afforded time 
for the blood of the lynchers to cool and for 
their anger to abate. There was another in- 
terval before the hanging of the fifth Italian. 
The record shows, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Italian authorities, that the affair was 
marked by no incidents which could mitigate 
the atrocity of the crime. Three of the Ital- 
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ians had been naturalized, and the remain- 
ing two were subjects of the King of Italy. 





The revolutionists’ base of 
operations is on the north 
coast of the island, near 
the Haytian boundary; the capital is on the 
south coast. The revolution appears to be 
spreading through the northern provinces. 
Two of the four commanders of the insur- 
gent forces are Gen. Ramon Pacheco and 
Gen. Pablo Reyes. The insurgents have 
taken possession of Dajabon and _ several 
other towns abandoned by the Government 
troops. At last accounts the Government - 
still held Monte Christi, but it is reported 
that many of its soldiers there have deserted 
to the enemy. General Liriano was sent out 
from Monte Christi to attack Pacheco at 
Dajabon, and when he approached that place 
all of his men, it is said, left him and en- 
tered Pacheco’s camp. In an engagement on 
the 12th inst., between the Government forces 
and 1,200 insurgents, the Government lost 18 
men and the insurgents had no losses. Don 
Juan Isidro Jiminez, the candidate of the 
revolutionists for the Presidency, has re- 
mained in Havana, where he expresses con- 
fidence in the success of the revolt, saying 
that he will have the support of four-fifths 
of the people. With him has been Pedro 
Lluberas, formerly a member of the Cabinet 
of the late President Heureaux, who is now 
a supporter of Jiminez. The Haytian Gov- 
ernment declares that the insurgents will not 
be permitted to use Haytian soil as a base of 
operations, and has already seized arms and 
ammunition which were on their way to the 
insurgent forces. Agents of Jiminez have 
bought in New Haven through third parties 
a supply of rifles, and have been trying to 
ship them to the island from Philadelphia. 
According to cablegrams from the Govern- 
ment in San Domingo, a Cabinet minister 
predicts that the revolt will be suppressed in 
a fortnight, but this view of the situation is 
not supported by news from other sources. 


San Domingo’s 
Revolution 





Aguinaldo issued August 
Sth an appeal to the 
Powers for the recognition 
of “ Filipino independence.” He claims to 
have conquered the sovereignty of the is- 
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lands from Spain before the treaty of Paris, 
and that therefore Spain was in no posi- 
tion to cede them to the United States; 
argues that the possession of 7,000 Spanish’ 
prisoners is proof of the nullity of Spanish 
sovereignty; that his Government was ef- 
fectively recognized by Admiral Dewey on 


pendent 


a general advance by General McArthur’s 
division, resulting in a complete routing of 
the Filipino army in the vicinity of San 
Fernando. The situation of our troops in 
that city had been for some time very un- 
pleasant on account of the close proximity 
of the Filipinos and their keeping up of a 
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various occasions, and that the capture of 
Manila was really due in a considerable de- 
gree to their co-operation. The appeal was 
sent to all the foreign consuls in Manila to 
be forwarded to their respective Govern- 
ments. As yet no notice appears to have 
been taken of it by any foreign Govern- 
ment. Immediately following this there was 


continuous tho desultory fire. 
can troops to the number of 5,000 advanced 
beyond San Fernando, and evidently took 
the Filipino army completely by surprise. 
They made a short resistance but fled soon 
to Angeles, where they made only a short 
stand, quickly retiring on finding the Amer- 
icans approaching, leaving the village it- 
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self in flames. There has also been an ad- 
vance in the vicinity of Manila toward the 
hills, where the Filipinos had been gather- 
ing. In each movement the American loss 
was small, the troops advancing through 
the mud and water, notwithstanding that 
in many cases it was up to their knees. The 
river gunboats gave considerable assistance. 





The first day of the retrial of 
Captain Dreyfus, August 7th, 
was one of intense interest. 
The two opposing parties were at their best, 
and when the day closed apparently neither 
had gained very much, altho the calm 
bearing of the accused captain and his 
positive denials evidently had made a con- 
siderable impression in his favor. On the 
other hand the aggressiveness shown by 
General Mercier together with the assurance 
that he possessed documents which would 
prove the captain’s guilt beyond a question 
left the general impression of a drawn battle. 
The principal topic was the famous bor- 
dereau, a full translation of which is here 
given: 


Dreyfus at 
Rennes 


“Without news indicating that you desire 
to see me I send you, nevertheless, Monsieur, 
some interesting items of information: 

“1. A note on the hydraulic brake of the 120 
[millimeter cannon] and the manner of opera- 
tion. 

“2. A note on outpost troops. (Some mod- 
ifications will be entailed by the new plan.) 

“3. A note on a modification in artillery 
formation. 

“4. A note relative to Madagascar. 

“5. The project of a firing manual for field 
artillery (March 14, 1894.) 

“This last document is extremely difficult 
to procure, and I can have it at my disposal 
only for a few days. The Ministry of War has 
sent out a limited number of them to the corps, 
and the members of the corps are responsible 
for them. Each officer who has one must re- 


turn it after the maneuvers. Therefore, if 
you would like to take out of it whatever inter- 


ests you, and hold it at my disposal, I will take 
it, unless, indeed, you would like me to have it 
copied in extenso, and then send the copy to 
your address. 
“Tam just off for the maneuvers.” ~ 

It is without signature and the whole case 
depends upon the identification of the hand- 
writing, since acknowledged to be that of 
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Esterhazy and not Dreyfus. The four days 
following were taken up with the examina- 
tion of the secret dossier, or case, including 
the documents held by the prosecution to be 
of such character as would not warrant their 
being set forth in public. With regard to the 
character of this examination no positive 
statements have as yet been printed, but it 
is evident from the reports that the general 
impression left was that they were absolut.:- 
ly worthless as implying guilt on the part of 
Dreyfus. The session of the 12th was in- 
tensely exciting. Ex-President Casimir-Per- 
ier gave his testimony, denying all charges 
of his knowledge of the guilt of Dreyfus, 
showing that his resignation was occasioned 
by the refusal of his Ministers to inform him 
as to the facts in the case. He announced 
himself as bearing testimony in favor of an 
{innocent man. He was followed by General 
Mercier, whose testimony covered nearly 


four hours and included absolutely no new 
information, being merely a reaffirmation of 
his own belief in the guilt of the accused. 





While the trial was pro- 
gressing at Rennes the 
Government at Paris was 
receiving increasing proof of the existence of 
a conspiracy against the Republic. As a re- 
sult on the 12th Paul Dérouléde and a num- 
ber of other members of the League of Pa- 
triots were arrested and placed in prison. 
Additional warrants were issued, and. an 
attempt was made to arrest the president 
of the Anti-Semite League, M. Guerin. He, 
however, barricaded himself in his house 
with a number of associates, and the police 
have as yet been unable to secure entrance. 
The house has been thoroughly isolated and 
continued resistance is impracticable. On 
Monday morning the world was startled by 
the news of the attempted assassination of 
Maitre Labori, who had so ably defended 
Dreyfus and Zola in the various trials. He 
was passing from his house to the court 
early in the morning in company with two 
friends when he was assailed and shot in 
the back. The assassin turned and fied, 
pursued by several, but made his escape. It 
was at first thought that the shot would 
prove fatal, but later the physicians who 
were summoned gave hope of recovery. The 
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session of the court was suspended for a 
time, and the presiding Colonel, who had 
Shown himself very stern and unbending, 
manifested much feeling in giving notice of 
the outrage. The effect was manifest in 
the entire session,’ during which ex-Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier and General Mercier 
were the chief witnesses. The former was 
very severe in his strictures upon the Gen- 
eral for undue interference in matters that 
did not belong to him, and for ignoring him- 
self by making changes in the army with- 
out consulting him. The General having 
affirmed that there was at the time of the 
Zola trials great danger of war with Ger- 
many, the ex-President absolutely denied it, 
and insisted that there was no difference 
which was not completely settled by a 
simple friendly note. As is natural the news 
of the attack has created a great sensation 
everywhere. In Paris it is feared: that it is 
a part of a Nationalist plot to kill Dreyfus 
and all connected with his case. At London 
and other capitals there is also the deepest 
interest expressed. 





. According to reports 
The New Regime trom Japan, the new ré- 
in Japan gime there is not at- 
‘tended by any indications of trouble. All goes 
on quietly much as before, and the officials 
‘seem to be doing their best to avoid all pos- 
sible criticism or charges that the govern- 
ment is not equal to its added responsibili- 
‘ties. The French and Austro-Hungarian 
treaties went into force on August 4th, com- 
pleting the list, so that now all foreigners are 
subject to Japanese law. In several in- 
stances the occasion was celebrated by fétes 
“with addresses in which the most friendly 
sentiments were expressed on both sides. 
A visit to Yokohama by 
ports with 
Philippines, 
the fact, 


several trans- 
returning troops the 
aroused much interest, and 
as stated, that altho nearly 
‘2,500 men thronged the streets for two 
days, there was not a single arrest for 
drunkenness nor the slightest occasion 
for police interference on any score, made 
evidently quite an impression on the Japan- 
ese authorities. The talk of a Japan-China 
alliance continues, and has brought from 
‘Russia a very distinct warning that it will 


from 
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be considered as offensive to Russia, and 
that the consequences of such an agreement 
would be most serious to China. The Eng- 
lish press does not speak of it enthusiastic- 
ally, and looks upon it as really endangering | 
rather than advancing the prospect of peace 
and normal development of both countries. 





The contest between the Boer 
President and the English 
Secretary continues, but it be- 
comes constantly clearer that in the end the 
latter will win. The Queen’s speech at the 
close of Parliament gave a distinct warning 
that the continued failure to give to Eng- 
lish residents of the Transvaal such rights 
as were evidently implied in the grant of in- 
ternal independence could not, be endured, 
and that some way must be found to put an 
end to the unrest which endangered the 
peace and prosperity of English South Af- 
rica. This was followed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s statement that “this state of things 
cannot long be tolerated; we have put our 
hands to the plow and will not turn back.” 
At the same time the dispatch of troops and 
the preparations for war continue, altho ap- 
parently every effort is made tokeep things 
quiet and offend as little as possible the sen- 
sibilities of the Volksraad. The Afrikanders 
of Cape Colony have thrown their influence 
in favor of the acceptance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal for a Board of Inquiry as to 
the effect of the Boer proposals upon the 


Kruger vs. 
Chamberlain 


‘status of the Uitlanders, and altho that has 


been formally rejected, it is reported as prob- 
able that either it or some _ substitute, 
which will accomplish the same purpose, will 
be accepted. There have been threats of a 
general destruction of all the mines and of 
the city of Johannesburg should there be 
war, but these do not appear to have greatly 
alarmed the authorities. The impression is 
dominant in England that President Kruger 
is willing himself to yield, but realizes that 
it will be slow work bringing the Volksraad 
to agree with him. Mr. Chamberlain is 
showing great patience, and while very firm 
is evidently more anxious to secure results 
than stringent about methods. The crisis, 
therefore, tho still acute and liable to be pre- 
cipitated at any time by ill-considered action, 
is certainly no more dangerous. 
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Freedom. 


By Prof. Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., 


Or Kansas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


MERICA is justly proud of her great 
A colleges and universities, of their 
growth in material equipment, in en- 
dowment, in the number of their students, 
and, above alli, in the learning and educa- 
tional power of their professors. Altho cer- 
tain of the learned professions may not have 
as strong an influence upon society as they 
had a century ago, the influence of our col- 
leges upon the country as a whole seems 
to be on the increase. It is far from the 
purpose of the writer to say aught that 
should injure these institutions. Where 
abuses are pointed out it is with a view to 
their correction, and in order to make the 
work of the true teacher easier by buttress- 
ing it with a public opinion that shall de- 
mand absolute fearlessness and devotion to 
the truth for its own sake in any institu- 
tion that claims to be truly educational. The 
university, in a true sense, did not exist in 
America prior to the opening of the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876, while now a 
dozen great institutions can claim the name 
with more or less justice. 

It has been the boast of the German uni- 
versity that in a land where freedom of the 
press and of speech is greatly restricted the 
university professor is absolutely free in 
both his teaching and his writing. Even the 
autocratic Emperor has scarcely been able 
to disturb this fredom, however hostile the 
university professor may be to the preten- 
sions of royalty or the interests of the dom- 
inant social class. America has been called 
pre-eminently the home of the free, yet there 
is less freedom to-day in American than in 
German or English universities. How sadly 
handicapped are many of the leading insti- 
tutions in this country the public is only just 
beginning to realize. The fault is not with 
the college professors, who are doing the 
very best they can under the circumstances. 
The difficulty is rather the craze for en- 
dowments and the willingness of too many 
boards of trustees to sacrifice lehrfreiheit, 


as the Germans call freedom of teaching, in 
order to obtain these gifts. 

How the departments of astronomy, geol- 
ogy, biology, and other of the natural 
sciences have suffered because of their bear- 
ing on accepted theological views is fa- 
miliar in a general way to every schoolboy. 
The account of this in White’s “ Warfare of 
Science and Religion” is famous. Even 
within three months the expression of Uni- 
tarian tendencies was made a prominent 
reason for dismissing an able professor of 
English from a Western college, and one of 
our most noted university presidents writes: 

I have to confess that at many col- 
leges and technical schools of the United States- 
a Unitarian is not as welcome as a person of 
evangelical opinions. 

In the teaching of the natural sciences, 
however, the battle for academic freedom is 
practically gained. One more battle, and 
that one of great importance, remains to be 
won—the battle for freedom in teaching the 
social sciences. Prior to our Centennial Ex- © 
position the only great economic and socio- 
logical issues that sharply. divided the coun- 
try were slavery and the tariff. For some 
time prior to the Civil War college profess- 
ors were expected to be as silent in the 
matter of the slavery question as now in 
some places with regard to problems of 
monopoly. Emerson, the most eminent liv- 
ing alumnus of Harvard from 1845 to 1860, 
was never recognized in the most remote 
way by his Alma Mater, and Harvard stu- 
dents, without check from the authorities, 
rotten-egged the hall where he gave a lecture 
in behalf of liberty. At a time, thus, when 
the college professor of political and eco- 
nomic science should have been a leader in 
the wise and peaceful settlement of the 
great question of human slavery his hands 
were tied. 

That issue is past and gone. The heroic 
and often successful effort made by our 
large institutions to give their professors 
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freedom in the treatment of the tariff at 
a time when donors were mostly believers 
in one side of the tariff question are among 
the most glorious heritages of the present 
day. It is not necessary to be a free trader 
in order to appreciate the glory of Williams 
and Yale in sustaining Professors Perry and 
Sumner amid the criticisms of financial 
supporters, and even of the general public. 
To-day, when men of wealth are almost 
equally divided on the tariff controversy, and 
when the issue has assumed less relative 
importance than formerly, freedom of teach- 
ing in respect to the tariff has been so large- 
ly secured that most people have come to 
think that freedom in all lines of sociolog- 
ical and economic teaching is no longer de- 
nied. 

Within the last five years, however, evi- 
dence has accumulated of as serious a dan- 
ger confronting our colleges to-day as ever 
in the past—a danger, indeed, more destruct- 
ive of the influence of our colleges and 
more injurious to the country at large than 
ean readily be imagined, since this is a 
time when we need as never before the 
fruits of untrammeled sociological thought 
and investigation from our ablest professors 
and students. Avoiding all references to an 
event which was much discussed at the time, 
four years ago, in which the writer was in- 
volved, some facts may be given that have 
come under his direct knowledge in other 
institutions. The case of President An- 
drews, of Brown University, well described 
in the Arena for October, 1897, has been con- 
sidered exeeptional by many in its evidence 
of attempted interference with college free- 
dom. What are the facts ? 

The professor of economics in one prom- 
inent New England institution says: 

Our colleges have ceased to be missionary in- 
stitutions; they are nothing but aggregations of 
large endowments, which it is the business of 
the president to increase. When he meets men 
of wealth at the clubs it will not do for them to 
be able to refer with displeasure to what some 
of the professors may have said or written. 

A professor in another famous college 
says: 

If our regents in filling a vacancy in the de- 
partment of economics had to choose between an 
obscure man just out of some university or one 
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who had achieved great success as a teacher, 
writer and investigator, but who had taken a 
position on some economic question that might 
endanger a possible donation, the obscure man 
would be chosen every time. 

One of the most eminent economists in 
America confesses confidentially that he, 
contrary to his usual habit, avoided giving 
any reference to the subject: of railroad 
discriminations as a factor in building up 
trusts, because he could not give references 
to such authorities without including Henry 
D. Lloyd’s ‘‘ Wealth Versus Commonwealth,” 
and this book he did not think it wise to 
mention in view of the fact that before him, 
in the senior class, was the son of a prom- 
inent trust magnate, whose family had al- 
ready financially aided the college. 

Even in one of our great universities, 
where the economic professors have ex- 
perienced no interference, one of them as- 
serts that he thinks the trustees would not 
call any new man that would be likely to 
endanger a possible donation. The paralyz- 
ing effect of this belief upon a man’s teach- 
ing is self-evident. At another great insti- 
tution a young instructor of sociology gave 
to his students the results of a personal in- 
vestigation of the Coxey Army when at 
Washington. While the members of the 
army were declared to have been somewhat 
demoralized by their long journey they were 
also declared to be able to read and write, 
and to have possessed steady jobs, rather 
than to have belonged to the tramp class, 
prior to the depression of 1893. This ad- 
dress being reported in a local paper so dis- 
pleased some of the wealthy men of the city 
to whom the university was looking for do- 
nations that the president declared he would 
rather give up the entire department of so- 
ciology than lose the favor of these men. 
Altho the instructor was greatly needed 
and liked, the university was glad to release 
him when he received a call to another insti- 
tution, whose trustees had not heard of this 
incident. 

A prominent professor was quietly 
crowded out of one large institution some 
time ago because he was somewhat favor- 
able to the wage workers and their organ- 
ization. The millionaire donor who effected 
this removal was wont to show to his suc- 
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cessor a press report of the dismissed pro- 
fessor’s views, and to denounce them, the 
present incumbent naturally taking this to 
be a hint as to the way he should walk. 

The Chancellor of a Western college, who 
had favored more vigorous municipal regu- 
lation of street railways, was immediately 
informed by a wealthy trustee connected 
with one of these enterprises that he must 
cease such talk or leave. The Chancellor, 
arguing that he could still be of use in other 
ways, continued in the entire avoidance of 
such issues. A professor in one of the lead- 
ing technical institutions of the country, 
after receiving a somewhat similar warn- 
ing, persisted in bringing out a vaiuable 
work on street railways whose accuracy and 
fairness has never. been questioned, but 
whose exhibition of stock watering and 
evasions of law were so telling that his pro- 
fessorship was immediately discontinued. 
In another case a man was elected to a pro- 
fessorship, and then the pregident of the 
Board of Trustees asked the president of 
the college to send letters to prominent busi- 
ness men, asking if the institution would 
be handicapped in any way in getting funds 
by having on the faculty this professor, 
against whom only the charge of holding 
certain economic tendencies was likely to 
be brought. When one prominent trust mag- 
nate replied unfavorably the action of the 
board was immediately rescinded. 

When a college called to an engineering 
professorship one who was well along in 
preparing a chapter on street railways for 
the book I subsequently edited on Munici- 


pal Monopolies, it was made a condition 


of his acceptance of his new position that 
he should abandon this chapter and all 
other sociological work. Since then three 
professors who did write chapters in the 
book have lost their positions. Professors 
and presidents in several other prominent 
institutions have confidentially stated that 
they have felt an increasing pressure dur- 
ing the past five years toward a conservative 
attitude. This pressure has come from both 
regents and donors, and from the fact that 
other colleges, before accepting their grad- 
uates for positions, often expressed a pref- 
erence for men of conservative tendencies. I 
have known of strong students, on this ac- 
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count, either deserting the department of 
economics and sociology, or turning aside 
from original investigation and the writing 
of theses upon such questions as the in- 
come tax, inheritance tax, trade unions, va- 
rious monopoly questions, etc., to take up 
theories of value, the treatment of the de- 
pendent and delinquent classes, and similar 
harmless topics. 

The head of the economic department of 
an important institution says that when 
the president of this institution was widely 
quoted some time ago for extolling in the 
presence of trustees and guests at com- 
mencement the freedom of teaching in his 
university, the fact was that the boasted 
freedom did not fully exist, but that the 
president was trying to make it exist by 
his commencement address. The president 
of another great university which insists 
that it is free has recently remonstrated 
with a graduate student for even referring, 
in an unprinted thesis, to a trust which has 
donated to the university in question. 

When a professor of economics was dis- 
missed from a Western institution one 
of the trustees remarked in board meeting 
that the college could have none of his 
money as long as it maintained such instruc- 
tion, and another of the trustees declared 
that a former president had been dismissed 
because of his leanings toward free trade 
and greenbacks. Two professors in prom- 
inent Eastern institutions have declared 
that they doubted whether they could have 
maintained their positions if they had voted 
for Bryan. In another case a well-known 
professor voted for Bryan, and was soon 
after assured by the president that he ought 
to resign on that account. As he did not do 
so his chair has just been discontinued, de- 
spite the protests of the students. Without 
expressing any opinion upon the merits of 
the election of 1896, it is now easy to under- 
stand how the New York papers could claim 
that all the college sentiment was on one 
side. 

When some of the above instances were 
related to a somewhat conservative profess- 
or of economics, his reply spoke volumes: 
“The. only thing that surprises me in the 
whole matter is that you are surprised!” 
All the incidents above given, relating to 
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over a dozen institutions of high -stand- 
ing, some of them the most prominent in 
the country, have come under the writer’s 
knowledge through direct acquaintance 
with the men and institutions involved. 
Others equally startling are omitted for lack 
of space. 

Altho the statement quoted below may 
seem exaggerated, it is significant that one 
who has had large success in securing posi- 
tions for college professors in all parts of 
the country not only gives up all thought 
of great privately endowed institutions pre- 
senting all sides of sociological questions, 
but he even writes of State universities with 
regard to whose future he has more hope: 


1 look upon the whole country as being as 

much under the domination of the aristocracy 
of politics as any of the old countries are under 
the domination of the royal families. 
Our great universities are the creatures of the 
State, and the subjects of the politicians. A 
man who dares speak his mind becomes the ob- 
ject of hatred of all dominant monopolies. 

Thomas E. Will, late president of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, in the offi- 
cial magazine of that college, The Industrial- 
ist, for November, 1898, quotes some re- 
markable interviews of Mr. Geo. H. Shibley, 
of New York City, with one or more of the 
trustees of eight prominent American uni- 
versities. These trustees almost unani- 
mously sustained the view of one of the trus- 
tees of the Northwestern University, who 
stated that the Board of Trustees consti- 
tutes ‘the. absolute and final authority over 
colleges and universities and continued: 


in social science and political science they 
{the faculty of the college or university], as a 
rule, are only a little less qualified to be the 
final arbiters as to what should be taught than 
they are concerning financial problems, and, I 
repeat, in all things they should promptly and 
gracefully submit to the final determination of 
the trustees when the latter find it necessary to 
act. There would be as much propriety in the 
trustees permitting a president or professor to 
remain in the ranks of an institution having the 
special support of a Christian denomination 
who embraced every available public opportunity 
to preach atheism or agnosticism as there would 
be in the trustees of any university of rank yet 
erganized in this country permitting the preach- 
ing of the silver doctrines of Doctor Andrews. 


A professor is not a mere parrot to repeat and 
fairly explain to his students the diametrically 
opposite premises, arguments and conclusions of 
the writers and teachers of the ages upon any 
given subject. He must of necessity be an ad- 
vocate, but his advocacy must be in harmony 
with the conclusions of the powers that be, with 
the animus and main purposes of the institution, 
and with the teachings of his colaborers. 

Mr. Ferd. W. Peck, one of the directors of 
the Chicago University, said: 


The trustees should see to it that in the teach- 
ing . . . no unsound financial doctrines nor 
anything of a dangerous character be taught. 

Judge Henry E. Holland, a trustee of Yale, 
on being asked what would happen in case 
a professor should teach free silver, replied: 

Oh, in such a case.he would be hauled up by 
the board; something like the case of last year 
at Brown University. 

James W. Alexander, a member of the 
Board of Directors of Princeton University, 
declared that “ the Board of Trustees ”’ were 
“the ultimate authority,” and added: 


In case there should be any difference the 
authority of the board would have to prevail. 
The professors would have to walk the plank. 

Similar testimonies might be multliplied. 
Strange indeed to the lover of freedom as 
the corner-stone of our institutions must 
sound the recent serious inquiry of one 
prominent in the management of one of our 
large Eastern universities: “ You don’t sup- 
pose men are going to support a university 
whose professors are teaching things against 
their interests, do you ?” 

H. S. Foxwell, professor of economics, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, 
writes to a friend in this country: 


It is difficult for us to understand the situ- 
ation in the United States with regard to uni- 
versity professors. Our people cannot 
understand how you can sit down quietly under 
this poisoning of the springs of national life. 
There is no heritage we prize more highly or 
guard more jealously than English freedom of 
thought and speech. We tolerate at our uni- 
versities any caprice, any eccentricity, even 
some degree of incompetency, rather than to 
tamper with the liberty of professors. They are 
in fact absolutely independent. Like our judges, 
they hold their chairs for life and good conduct. 

In Cambridge we do not recognize any 
institutior as a college unless it has an independ- 
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ent foundation, and all teachers are elected by 
their colleagues or other experts. No trustees 
intervene. But even if they did intervene, Eng- 
lish public opinion would never tolerate any re- 
straint upon teaching other than that involved 
in the preliminary inquiry as to the competency 
of the teacher. 


This betrayal, by trustees, of all the noble 
ideals of truth seeking and truth teaching 
for which our colleges and universities 
were once supposed to stand, seems to be 
far more common of late than even the 
presidents or professors most concerned 
have yet fully realized. The latter, indeed, 
are in almost all cases thoroughly con- 
scientious. The danger lies in the omis- 
sion of important fields of research and 
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teaching, or in the conscious choice for such 
work of men so conservative by nature as. 
to endanger no possible endowments from 
the most arrogant monopolist or employer. 

Certain it is that our college presidents. 
and Boards of Trustees are confronting a 
serious issue. What is needed is that our 
men of wealth who do have liberal tenden- 
cies of thought should encourage by their 
donations every assertion of academic free- 
dom, and that all thinking people should so 
educate and arouse public opinion as to 
render any denial of such freedom in either 
publicly or privately supported institutions. 
suieidal. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Quality of the Anglican Clergy. 


By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


ITH all the differences that diversify 
\W the Church of Christ in point of or- 
ganization and doctrine, there sub- 
sists within it still such an essential unity 
that whatever pertains to one member of the 
body ecclesiastical must both interest and 
concern every other member. It is on this 
account that I have been deeply affected by 
the recent perusal, in the June number of 
The Nineteenth Century, of an article entitled 
“The Falling Off in the Quantity and Qual- 
ity of the Clergy.” The author, the Rev. 
Anthony C. Deane, is writing with exclusive 
reference to the Church of England, and his 
‘ whole treatment of the matter is at once so 
spiritless from an evangelical point of view, 
and is loaded with such an array of depress- 
ing statistics that one is set wondering how 
much spiritual vitality that venerable insti- 
tution really embodies. 

At the start the writer indicates his own 
point of view by declaring somewhat authori- 
tatively that what is now being so extensive- 
ly advertised as a “crisis” in the Estab- 
lished Church is really no crisis at ali, and 
that the present flurry, for which the thun- 
Gerings of Sir William Harcourt and the 
special pleadings of Mr. Kinsit are primarily 
responsible, will only issue, as similar insig- 
nificant episodes have previously issued, in 


making theChurech of England even stronger 
than it was before. 

Prefacing with this salient bit of high 
Anglicanism, he goes on to state the main 
point of his contention, which is that in the 
Church whose future he has just been so 
buoyantly prognosticating the clergy are 
shrinking numerically and depreciating in 
quality, or, in simple Saxon, growing fewer 
and worse. 

There prevails among us in the United 
States so distinct a conviction that clergy- 
men are multiplying in excess of demand 
that it is a little surprising to have the con- 
trary view put forward so confidently in re- 
gard to the condition of the clerical market 
in England. As to a pulpit recently vacated 
in Brooklyn, I was informed not long ago 
that in the course of the four following 
weeks the committee of supply received just 
one hundred applications from intending 
candidates. A similar condition of things 
has been supposed to exist on English 
ground, at least within the limits of the 
Anglican Chureh. The writer of our article 
in The Nineteenth Century, however, contra- 
dicts this opinion and indicates that there 
are barely enough ministers to fill existing 
pulpits, and states that recently, to his own 
knowledge, a young clergyman who adver- 
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tised for a position received applications 
from nearly fifty sources soliciting his in- 
cumbency. Not only does such an incident 
as this imply that there is no present minis- 
terial excess, but also official records disclose 
the fact that the number of candidates for 
ordination fell steadily from 1,428 in the 
year 1894 to 1,276 in the year 1898. Such 
numerical reduction Dr. Deane attributes 
primarily to meager pecuniary inducements, 
the poverty of the State Church being so ex- 
treme as not to afford its clergy a decent sup- 
port. Perhaps a Presbyterian Dissenter, who 
does not have the regard for the English 
Church that is experienced by a thorough- 
bred Anglican, may be excused for wonder- 
ing how long “ Establishment ” will survive 
its own indisposition to make respectable 
provision for its clergy. : 

The emphasis of the article in question is, 
however, laid upon the matter of the 
depravation of the clergy, intellectual and 
social. Under the first of these two heads 
the writer says much that would be equally 
applicable to our own situation in the United 
States. He recognizes the fact—also appre- 
ciated by us at home—that the last twenty- 
five years have witnessed a wonderful eleva- 
tion in the intellectual tone of the average 
congregation. The generation we are living 
in is a reading one and a thinking one, and 
a preacher has quite a stint before him to 
keep up with the intelligence of the people 
‘he is attempting to instruct. Even when we 
are trying to reach the consciences and. the 
hearts of men our 2::proach has to be made 
through their intelligence. Brain stands sen- 
tinel at heart’s door, 2nd a notion that can- 
not speak the password is refused admit- 
tance. If we are not as intelligent as our 
auditors upon matters that they and we may 
both of us be supposed to know something 
about, they will not be affected by our utter- 
ances upon matters where we may be pre- 
sumed to know more than they. 

I have somewhere read the story of a 
young preacher who had in his congregation 
a man skeptically inclined, well versed in sci- 
ence, but upon whom nevertheless he had 
succeeded in producing a marked religious 
impression. In an unfortunate discourse, 
however, he misstated a fact pertaining to 
the science in which his auditor was an ex- 
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pert, and his influence over him was from 
that moment totally at an end. On being 
asked why he no longer attended the minis- 
trations of the Rev. —— his answer was: 
“Tf he understands no better what he claims 
to kuow about religious things than he does 
what he affects to know about matters of 
science I have no use for him.” And the 
wider the sphere of influence which the pul- 
pit undertakes to occupy as a leader of 
thought and action the greater the number 
of similar risks to which it necessarily ex- 
poses itself. 

It is important not to seem to overwork 
the part that intellect plays in the sphere of 
the gospel ministry; but it must not be for- 
gotten that man is an intelligent creature, 
that God’s appeals are made to him through 
the avenue of intelligence, and that there- 
fore if those who preach are intellectually 
disqualified from securing access to that ave- 
nue, there is but one result reasonably to be 
expected. We are controlled by the man 
who knows, who makes it evident that he 
knows, and who can address himself magis- 
terially to our faculties of apprehension. It 
is not probably necessary that every one 
who stands in the pulpit should be an ex- 
pert either in theology, philosophy, literature 
or science, but the smaller body obeys the 
behests of the larger, as well on the earth 
among men as in the sky among the stars, 
and every new intellectual exaction imposed 
upon candidates for ordination vows is, other 
things being equal, one more element added 


_to the strength and fruitfulness of the minis- 


try. 

When we come to the remaining section of 
the author’s discussion we encounter consid- 
erable that we should be reluctant to take 
seriously were it not for the earnestness of 
the connection in which it stands, and did 
we not suppose that it was as seriously in- 
tended as anything of which a mind so con- 
stituted would be capable. We shall be un- 
derstood when we say that in handling the 
matter of the social deterioration of the 
clergy he is “ very English.” There is noth- 
ing in which the peculiar flavor of the Eng- 
lish mind is more likely to disclose itself 
than in questions of social relation, birth and 
breeding. In following his paragraphs refer- 
ring to the increasing number of English 
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clergymen that are socially off-color, I am 
reminded of a story once told me of a young 
Oxford curate who preached from the text, 
“And Enoch walked with God.” As nearly 
as I can recall the incident it is as follows. 
In introducing his discourse he said: “I 
want, my friends, that you should notice 
very carefully the terms in which this most 
extraordinary statement is made: Enoch 
walked with God. The Bible is always very 
particular about the words that it uses in de- 
scribing the events that it narrates or the 
scenes which it portrays. We are told here 
something about Enoch that shows us in a 
touching way exactly what sort of a man he 
was—that is to say, what a perfect gentle- 
man he was. In order that you may under- 
stand precisely what I refer to I should be 
very happy, my beloved hearers, if you 
would look particularly at the third word of 
our text. I mean the word ‘ walked.’ It is 
really the most significant word in all this 
most extraordinary verse. You see that it 
shows what kind of'a gait Enoch had. The 
real gentleman is always apparent in the 
way he moves. Virgil, or somebody else, I’m 
not quite sure who, tells us that a certain 
goddess betrayed her divine origin by the 
quiet dignity of her step. I suppose that just 
as it was apparent from the way she moved 
that she was a ‘lady,’ so it is evident from 
what is here told us of Enoch’s way of mov- 
ing that he was a gentleman. We are not 
told that he jumped, or that he hurried, or 
that he ran—no gentleman ever runs. The 
inspired writer of this most extraordinary 
passage tells us that Enoch walked with 
God.” 

The sadly funny feature of the concluding 
portion of Dr. Deane’s article is that it is 
seasoned with an unmistakable flavor of the 
Oxford curate. He has nothing anywhere 
to say about.the need there is of having the 
pulpit filled with divinely inspired manhood 
pure and simple. There is no reference from 
beginning to end to the fact that the prime 
need of a preacher is to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and that the initial ingredient of 
pulpit power is Pentecostal baptism. 

Two or three quotations will best give his 
animus in this particular. ‘One would not 
give needless offense, but the simple truth is 
that the clergy of the present day are largely 
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drawn from a lower stratum of society than 
used to be the case. In former times one 
could safely assume that a clergyman was 
by birth and education a gentleman, but 
such an assumption is no longer possible.” 
“The testimony of more than one examining 
chaplain confirms this view-—-namely, that 
the proportion among the ordination candi- 
dates of those who can fairly be called gen- 
tlemen seems to become smaller with each 
ember season.” “ Most certainly an unedu- 
cated and lower-middle-class clergy will be 
an uninfluential clergy.” Then, speaking of 
the social leadership requiring to be exer- 
cised in his parish by the English clergy- 
man, particularly in th2 country, he says: 
“If he [the clergyman] can speak with au- 
thority only when in the pulpit the people 
will have no more respect for him than they 
have for the Dissenting minister.” 

Now it need not be questioned but that a 
man who is raw, uncouth and under-bred 
embarrasses by so much such spiritual pow- 
er as he may otherwise possess. It is al- 
ways gratifying to know that a young man 
possessed of such qualities as the best of 
society may be able to produce is planning 
to study for the ministry. But there is more 
harm to be expected from over-breeding than 
from under-breeding. Breeding up to a cer- 
tain point enriches a man, and beyond that 
point devirilizes him. I have heard Oxford 
curates preach who had had what little vigor 
they might originally have possessed all cul- 
tivated out of them; specimens of refined 
vacuity that were conspicuous for nothing 
so much as for what they failed to be. We 
all believe in the gentleman, in the fine, full 
sense of that glorious word, but that is not 
what the Oxford curate meant when he was 
talking about Enoch, nor what Dr. Deane 
means when he writes about the social de- 
generacy of the Anglican clergy. What he 
is coutempiating is plebeian blood as op- 
posed to aristocratic blood, and if I had tc 
choose between the two I would give a good 
deal more for the former than I would for 
the latter. A young minister properly 
schooled, but with his veins filled with ple- 
beian blood may be more likely to turn out 
a Dissenter; but when I hear the sort of 
Anglican preachers that I do every summer 
and then remember what common sort of 
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social stuff Peter, James and John were 
made out of, 1 am set wondering whether a 
little less breeding would not be a greater 
advantage to the clerical ranks of Dr. 
Deane’s communion than a little more breed- 
ing, and whether what Anglican divines need 
is not more God and less manner and mil- 
linery. I do not care how independent a 
minister may be in his Christian thinking, 


HE friendly relation between a strong 
and mighty country on one side and 
a decrepit and fast declining one on 

the other side is naturally looked upon as an 

extraordinary, and, to a certain extent, as 
an unnatural, alliance. It is more than twen- 
ty years ago that the first approach between 
xermany and Turkey occurred. The Turks, 

a military nation par excellence, have always 

turned with admiration toward a victorious 

military Power, and in the past century, 
when Frederick the Great issued victorious 
from his struggles in the Seven Years’ War, 

Sultan Selim was the first who sent a com- 

plimentary mission to the Court of Berlin, 

and, strange to say, the Turkish envoy. 
whose official report lies before me, was 
shrewd enough to predict to the growing 

Prussian army the great victory which we 

witnessed in our time; nay, he prophesied 

even at that time that Prussia would ulti- 
mately unite all Germany into one body poli- 
tic. No wonder, therefore, that the achieve- 
ments at Sadowa and Sedan wrought a par- 

ticular spell in the mind of the Turks. Mili- 

tary prowess is deemed in the East the foun- 

tain of all virtues and perfections; and short- 
ly after the ratification of peace at Frankfort 
the Sultan asked through his ambassador at 

Berlin a detachment of German officers and 

civil employees for the reorganization of his 

army and of the civil administration of his 
country. Prince Bismarck was not the man 
to neglect any favorable opportunity. He 
had no particular liking for the Turk, whose 
defects and virtues were fully known to 
him, but in his far-seeing policy he discoy- 
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By Professor A. Vambéry. 





but I hate “style” in matters of religion and 
of the sanctuary, and I believe that as a rule 
the Spirit of God may be expected to go 
out just about as fast as the fantastic and 
the ceremonial comes in. If we have the 
Holy Ghost ceremony is in the way, and if 
we haven’t Him ceremony is not workabie 
as substitute. 
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ered a fertile ground for political machina- 
tions against the formidable Russian neigh- 
bor, as well as for the economical develop- 
ment of German trade and industry. He en- 
tered promptly into amicable relations with 
the Porte; dispatched at once a few capable 
military and civil officers to the Bosporus, 
and while the whole world was meditating 
upon the unavoidable collapse of the Otto- 
man Empire, German public opinion began 
to speak in the highest terms of praise of 
the so-called Unspeakable Turk, and far 
from the idea of driving him, bag and bag- 
gage, out of Europe, Germans spoke of the 
“Turkish revival” with far greater hopes 
than the Turks themselves. 

It is evident that such friendly opimons 
have easily re-echoed in Turkey, where every 


Christian nation was regarded as a deadly 


foe, and where the manifest sympathies of 
a victorious Power like Germany could not 
have remained of indifferent account. Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid, to whom Bismarck had 
given the testimonial for diplomatic skill, 
was the foremost in grasping the proffered 
hand, and, being ruler and governor in the 
same person, he outbid German diplomacy 
in the manifestation of amity and friendship. 
“Germany is the only Christian Power,” he 
used to say, ‘‘ which has not taken an inch 
from my territory; her friendship is unaf- 
fected and sincere, and I can trust to her as- 
sistance and advice.’ And in fact German 
influence began to spread more and more; 
German high officers gained steadily in the 
ministries of War, Finance and Communica- 
tion, German banks easily got concessions for 
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the construction of railways, and German 
arm manufactories earned millions for rifles, 
guns and other implements of war. Even 
social and cultural life was gradually imbued 
with the German spirit. Whereas hitherto 
French and English were the languages of 
the West, now the German has either taken 
their place or associated with them, and 
while in former years Nemse, the Turkish 
word for German, was employed in the 
meaning of the “ Fatherland,” in the modern 
use this word is applied to Austria, and Ger- 
many proper has got the brand new name of 
“Alamanya.” Alaman is now quite the fash- 
ion. In my time—i. e., forty years ago, when 
| lived in Turkish circles—a young Effendi 
who translated Schiller’s ‘“Kabale und 
Liebe” into Turkish was looked upon as a 
prodigy of linguistical acquirements, where- 
as nowadays German novels and scientific 
books are translated by scores into Turkish, 
and young Turks capable of speaking and 
writing German are met with in nearly every 
branch of public life. 

I need hardly say that this friendly rela- 
tion between the “two nations has been 
greatly served by the personal relations of 
the two rulers of the respective countries. 
The social affabilities of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, justly called ‘‘ Le Charmeur,” are well 
known, as are also the pluck and skill of the 
German Emperor; and as I happened to be 
at Constantinople during the first visit of 
William II, I saw from the first meeting of 
the two monarchs that their friendship 
would be enduring, and that each understood 
the other. ‘The proud Hohenzollern treats 
the Osmanide not only as his equal, but also 
as a great master in politics and in the art 
of ruling; and, judging from the German 
Emperor’s anxiety for suprema voluntas, I 
dare say he envies even, to a certain extent, 
his Oriental princely brother. Their inter- 
course is a mixture of mutual admiration 
and politeness, and the palpable proof of 
unity given in rich presents must certainly 
enhance this feeling. What rumor relates 
about the valuable gifts presented by the 
Sultan to the German Empress is greatly 
exaggerated, and the report circulating that 
the Sultan has taken from the imperial treas- 


ury the rich sword of Sultan Selim the Con- - 


queror and the costly necklace with which 
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the wife of Peter the Great bribed the Turk- 
ish Pasha in the moment of distress, giving 
these as a souvenir to his visitors, is by no 
means substantiated. Turkish hospitality is 
beyond doubt a costly one, but the Sultan 
values highly the calls of his friend, and the 
latter does not remain behind in expressions 
of thanks, which are, however, of no practi- 
cal value to the Turkish State, and consist 
merely of high-sounding compliments, which 
flatter the vanity of the Oriental ruler. 

As matters stand to-day, the friendship be- 
tween the Kaiser and the Sultan is an indis- 
putable fact, and since it means the rehabili-. 
tation of Turkey in the eyes of Europe—for 
a great empire of exuberant force like Ger- 
many will hardly associate with a decrepit. 
dying nation—public opinion is weli justified 
in asking: What are the reasons which have 
induced the German policy to the conclusion 
of such an amity, and what are the benefits 
Turkey may reap from it? In answering the 
first part of this question, we must lay a 


* particular stress upon the difference existing 


between German views of Turkey and 
those held by the rest of Europe. Politi- © 
cians in Europe as well as America are much 
inclined toward a decidedly pessimistic view 
on Turkish affairs, and it is generally over- 
looked that the fabric of this State, altho 
tottering two centuries ago, is still on its 
feet, and that the so-called sick man is, in 
spite of his manifold infirmities, far from 
being a dead man. The Sultan is still in 
possession of a great, fine and fertile coun- 
try, his sway extends over more than twen- 
ty-five millions, out of which twelve mil- 
lions belong to the Turkish race, and the 
number of his co-religionists amounts to 
eighteen millions. He is, besides, the Khalif 
-—i. €., legal successor of the prophet and 
spiritual chief of nearly two hundred and 
fifty millions of Mohammedans, for what- 
ever may be the contrary opinion in certain 
Christian countries, there is no use in deny- 
ing or ignoring the fact that the Moslems of 
China, Java, India, the Straits Settlements, 
Afghanistan, Russia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Egypt, Tunis, Al- 
giers and Morocco pay spiritual allegiance to 
the ruler on the Bosporus and are ready to 
support him in time of need. We Europeans 
are always ready to pride ourselves on the 
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great importance of our press and the facili- 
ties afforded by our accelerated communica- 
tion, and by the wonders of our modern dis- 
coveries. Strange to say, we forget, -how- 
ever, that many of these facilities have 
passed over also to the non-Christian 
world, and among others the Mohammedan 
press has lately created a tie of common in- 
terest along its believers, by which the Sul- 
tan of Turkey has most benefited, and this 
fact is well worth consideration. We must 
further take into account the great attach- 
ment of the Turk toward his ruler, and con- 
sidering the excellent army of the Sultan, 
an army surpassing in valor, privations and 
obedience the military force of any European 
Power, it will be plain before our eyes that 
the friendship of Turkey is well worth the 
game, and that the Kaiser did not wander 
in the dark in approaching the Sultan and in 
paying compliments to the head of Islam. 
Germans were sharp enough to discover a 
good deal of life in the much derided corpse 
of the Ottoman State; they look valiantly to 
_ exploit it, and while public opinion in Eng- 
land was foolish enough to preach a crusade 
against Islam, their Teutonic cousins chant 
the praises of the Crescent and take the 
Turkish money with full hands. 

So much for the gain which the Germans 
draw from the bargain. If we look for the 
benefit derived by the Turks out of this 
Christian friendship, we are really at loss 


to find an adequate return, excepting per-. 


haps the teachings given by German instruct- 
ors, and the services rendered by the well- 
paid German civil and military officers. The 
Turks know very well the saying of Prince 
Bismarck ‘“ That the whole Eastern Question 
is not worth the bones of one Pomeranian 
grenadier.” "They do not expect the slight- 
est material help from Germany in the mo- 





Desires. 
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ment of need, and it did not escape their at- 
tention that Crete had to be handed over to 
Greece, vanquished by the Turkish arms, at 
the very time when the Emperor William, 
enjoying the hospitality of the Sultan, was 
full of praises for the Ottoman nation. There 
was a time when the Turks used to appre- 
ciate the friendly feelings of one or the other 
Christian Power, and this was particularly 
the case with England, but since the latter 
has departed from the ancient course of her 
policy in the near East Christian alliances 
are not valued very much and find favor 
only with the Court, proud of being treated 
on an equal footing by the ruler of a great 
and powerful country like Germany. 

From the foregoing remarks the reader 
may easily draw his conclusions as to the fu- 
ture position of German influence in Turkey. 
German capital and German industry will 
continue to thrive in the dominions of the 
Sultan, German enterprise will have a pref- 
erence over its competitors, but any acquisi- 


tion of territory is excluded from the rank - 


of possibilities, for Russia, extremely jealous 
of the position of her western neighbor, has 
begun already to counteract the plans of the 
Berlin Cabinet, and the rivalry between the 
two Powers on the banks of the Bosporus is 
far greater than the emulation which existed 
formerly between Russia and England. 
What is most regrettable in the change of 
the political situation in Constantinople is 
the consequence of the disastrous policy fol- 
lowed by England in the near East, whose 
political and cultural infiuence had a deep- 
seated position with the Moslem subjects of 
the Sultan. Now that she has been super- 
seded by Germany, it will take a long time 
before any Western nation will gain a sim- 
ilar degree of sympathy in the East. 


Bupapgst, HunGary. 


By Annie D. Bliss. 


IKE moss around the budding rose, 
a Like snow around the lily’s gold, 
So would my love enclose, 
With tenderness untold, 
My thought of thee 
All silently. 





Like breezes through the old oak grove, 
Like sunshine o’er the landscape fair, 
So would my true life rove, 
In active love or prayer, 
At God’s sweet will, 


Singing or still. 
Ancetica, N. Y. 
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Coeducational Marriages 
By E. E. Slosson, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WyYoMING. 


HE two valuable articles in a recent In- 
TT DEPENDENT by President Thwing 
and Professor Jordan give several 
reasons why college graduates marry 
late or not at all. It is easy to show 
that the second cause of those men- 
tioned by President Thwing is the most im- 
portant, and fortunately it is also the diffi- 
culty most readily obviated. The isolation 
of the sexes for four or more years during 
the period when their affections are in bloom 
is the chief reason why so many bachelors of 
arts remain matrimonial bachelors. This is 
proved by the fact that this evil is much less 
in coeducational institutions than in eol- 
leges for a single sex. Statistics on this sub- 
ject have been published many times. The 
only ones I have at hand, however, are those 
of Bryn Mawr and the State University of 
Kansas. According to the Rev. Dr. E. W. 
Donald only thirty-two of the 234 graduates 
of Bryn Mawr, up to and including the class 
of 1894, have married, or only 14 per cent. 
of the total number. President Snow states 
that out of the 130 women graduates of the 
University of Kansas up to 1894 sixty-five 
have married, or exactly 50 per cent. 

That propinquity is the best matchinaker 
is shown by the fact that of these sixty-five 
women graduates of Kansas_ University 
thirty-one married fellow students. It is also 
noticeable from the examination of alumni 
catalogs that not only do the M’s marry the 
N’s, as according to the prayer-book they 
should, but also the S’s marry the T’s, and 
so on through the alphabet in those colleges 
where the students are seated alphabetically 
in the classroom. In short, if you want 
young people to marry, let them be together; 
if you don’t want them to marry, keep them 
apart. A few years’ isolation is sometimes 
Sufficient to make a confirmed bachelor. For 
a couple to fall in love it is usually necessary 
for them to meet. The custom of making a 
rendezvous at a brushwood pile in dreams 
has not become general. 

A college in the eastern West once adver- 


tised in its catalog as one of its greatest at- 
tractions that there were more happy mar- 
riages among its students than in any other 
institution in the country. The statement is 
a little too naive for so arid a document as 
a college catalog, but there is no disputing 
the fact that numerous and happy marriages 
are the result of coeducation and that, se- 
riously considered, this is of more importance 
than the acquirement of information and 
culture which is the ostensible aim of a col- 
lege course. Education should produce nor- 
mal human beings, not research machines. 
The whole future of the race depends on the 
proper pairing of its young men and women 
and the subject of how to accomplish this 
should not be left entirely to the romances 
and the humorist as it is now. 

That the association of the sexes during 
education makes happier marriages is not as 
easily proved as that they are more numer- 
ous, and individual observation has not much 
evidential value. It is, however, apparent 
that the opportunities for the right people to 
meet and know one another are better in 
college life than anywhere else. In a co- 
educational college a young man makes the 
acquaintance of some hundreds of the young 
women of the class most congenial to him 
by social position, education and ideals. It 
is no wonder that he is more likely to find 
a suitable mate among them than among the 
fewer women of all sorts and conditions that 
he would meét in ordinary life. What is of 
still more importance is that daily associa- 
tion under these circumstances gives that in- 
timate knowledge of the character and 
tastes of the opposite sex which is essential 
to a proper choice. A girl knows more of 
the attainments and disposition of her male 
classmates than she can know of any men 
outside her home. ‘ 

The common intellectual ideals, the equal 
treatment, the informal association, the hard 
work, all together enable the sexes to meet 
and mingle with less self consciousness than 
in any other form of society. The sex ele- 
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ment is minimized. Marriage is for the time 
out of the question, and it is out of their 
thoughts as much as it can or should be for 
young people. Frankness supplants affecta- 
tion and good comradeship becomes possible. 
The path to matrimony is through platonic 
friendship instead of through flirtation. Af- 
fection is founded on the realities of mutual 
knowledge instead of the illusions of igno- 
rance. ° 

With the college regarded as a meeting 
ground, compare the ordinary device for as- 
sociating young people, fashionable society 
and especially the ball room. Here the sex 
element is magnified to the utmost. The 
sensuous music, the lights and colors, the 
etiquet and customs, the dresses designed on 
the plan of ‘Lycurgus, all is arranged to 
make the sexes more attractive to each 
other, and it succeeds in its laudable pur- 
pose. At the same time there is no chance 
for real acquaintance with each other’s char- 
acter and life. Etiquet requires the masking 
of self by making uniformity and concilia- 
tion obligatory. The marriage market at- 
mosphere is so evident in society that it 
taints the most innocent of debutantes and 
excites disgust in the minds of the most vul- 
gar of men. 

The monastic system of education has sur- 
vived its ecclesiastical reason and still pre- 
vails in someparts of the United States, altho 
new colleges rarely adopt it and the old ones 
are abandoning it. It is bad policy to ‘sepa- 


rate the sexes at any period of life, but it is’ 


during adolescence that the unconscious inti- 
macy of menand women is most essential. The 
ewige weibliche cannot be dispensed with in in- 
tellectual life any more than in physical and 
moral. If young men at that period of their 
lives when their passions are strongest and 
their judgment least, are segregated from re- 
spectable members of the opposite sex, who 
can wonder that they sometimes acquire 
tastes and habits that unfit them for civilized 
marriage? “Single men in barracks,” mili- 
tary or educational, do not make the heroes 
most needed in a Christian country. Young 
men who have grown up in coeducational 
colleges and who go to men’s colleges to take 
graduate work are shocked at the mixture 
of ignorance and vulgarity which the stu- 
dents there show in their talk about women. 
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Galton finds the cause of the dark ages in 
the sterility of-the best men and women be- 
cause of their isolation in monasteries, and 
President Thwing shows that educaticnal 
monasticism is working in the same way. 
The question of the few children in the 
families of educated parents is too wide and 
deep to be discussed adequately in a mag- 
azine. -Sufficient data have not been col- 
lected, and the difficulties in the way of get- 
ting such statistics are immense because of 
the many allowances that would have to be 
made to eliminate all factors but the educa- 
tional one. It will, however, undoubtedly 
appear that educated people have fewer off- 
spring than uneducated who marry at the 
same age. There are probably deeper causes 
for this than any mention in the two papers. 
It is a general law in nature that the more 
highly developed the individual the fewer are 
the offspring. and thisistruein different grades 
of society, whether the standard of classifi- 
cation be rank, wealth, ability or education. 
It is not yet decided whether a rapidly in- 
creasing population or nearly stationary is 
best for a nation; whether Goldsmith’s lines 
read best in their original form or in this 
way: 
Ill fare the lands, of hastening ills the preys 
Where men accumulate and wealth decays. 
It is the eternal question between the La- 
marckian and Darwinian factors in evolu- 
tion. All civilization, all life, is a compro- 
mise between these opposite principles. In 
how far will quality compensate for quan- 
tity in population? It has been proved that 
collegiate alumnee raise to maturity a larger 
proportion of children born to them than 
other women and they are undoubtedly bet- 
ter trained. It is simply a question of the 
validity of the boast, “ Only one, but a lion.” 
If education does draw men away from 
family duties it is not as great an evil as it 
appears at first sight. Nature has her own 
method of sloughing off monstrosities, and 
the celibate, which is the most dangerous of 
extant aberrations, most speedily dies out 
without transmitting his abnormal disposi- 
tion to future generations. 
“ Until this paragon of spheres 
By philosophic thought coheres 
The vast machine will be controlled 


By love and hunger as of old.” 
Laramig, WyominG 
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The Katipunan Society of the Philippines. 


By Ramon 


HE long and desperate struggle for 
Philippine independence, which began 
in 1896 against the Spanish, and in 

1899 is still continued against their succes- 
sors, the Americans, owes its origin and 
strength to a widespread secret society, the 
Katipunan, or “ League,” to which all the 
leaders and most of the members of the party 
of patriots belong. 

It was organized in 1894, by Dr. Jose 
Rizal, poet, patriot, political philosopher, and 
finally martyr to the cause of liberty, its ob- 
ject being to expel the Spaniards from the 
islands and establish an independent native 
republic. It spread with such rapidity that 
in no great time it numbered fully 50,000 
members, by whom and their followers was 
fought the bitter war. 

Aguinaldo, Luna, Agoncillo, Francisco 
Roxas, Pedro Roxas, Artacho, Mabini, and 
others whom I might name were all promi- 
nent members of this powerful organization. 
To it also belonged many native priests, a 
class which has always been foremost in the 
movement of opposition to Spanish tyranny. 
The same cannot in any sense be said of the 
priesthood of Spanish origin, since these 
have been the bulwark of Spanish tyranny 
in the islands, and the most important agen- 
cy in keeping the people in subjection. The 
Jesuits, and the village and parish priests, 
however, have done much good. They have 
the confidence of the people and are in sym- 
pathy with them. While the political au- 
thorities controlled the natives in body, the 
priesthood controlled them in mind, ruling 
them through the strong agency of their su- 
perstitions and their religious faith. In this 
way they have for centuries held them in 
subjection. 

The great element of opposition to the 
Priesthood in the Philippines has been the 
Order of the Freemasons, and from this the 
Katipunan arose. For years the Masons 
have been cordially hated and greatly perse- 
cuted by the priests, who looked upon them 


Reyes Lala, 


as the enemies of religion and the disturbers 
of all public order. They as cordially hated 
the priests in return. In illustration I may 
quote from Father Coleman, an American 
priest of the Dominican order: 

“ Freemasonry, as the world knows, has 
been the principal cause of the social disor- 
ganization of the Philippines. The Hispano- 
Philippine Association of Madrid was Ma- 
sonic; the Masons were almost alone in the 
work of urging on the natives to make war 
on the clergy and the Spanish residents; they 
authorized the founding of lodges in the 
archipelago; it was the Masons, too, who 
founded the Katipunan Society, so essential- 
ly Masonic that in the terrible compact of 
blood they make they are imitating the Car- 
bonari of Italy.” 

In further illustration of the bitter hostil- 
ity between the priests and the Katipunans, 
lather Coleman says that the extinction of 
the authority of the friars was one of the 
objects of the rebels, and offers in evidence 
the Grand Orient, a newspaper ‘“ which, like 
a plague, is still scattered over the islands,” 
its leading article of faith being the expul- 
sion of the friars. This paper was conducted 
by one of the chiefs of the Katipunans. 

The Katipunan Society, as Father Cole- 
man says, was an outgrowth from the Ma- 
sonic order. Dr. Rizal, its founder, was a 
I’'reemason, and tho the two societies are dis- 
tinct and have no official connection, it is 
well known that the leading Katipunans 
were Masons, and that the older order 
formed the strength and bulwark of the 
younger. This is shown in the fact that the 
hostility of the Katipunans was strongly 
directed against the friars, who had long 
persecuted the Masons, at one time impris- 
oning no fewer than 3,000 of them in the 
dungecns of Manila. This the Masons did 
not forget. but bided their time for revenge. 
The Katipunan Society was organized as the 
great agent of retribution upon these oppres- 
sors, and, indeed, upon the Spaniards as 4 
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whole, who were to be destroyed by any 
means, fair or foul. 

Dr. Rizal was not only the founder of the 
Katipunan Society, but it was he who drew 
up its constitution and devised its mystic 
rites. These were of a dread and impressive 
character, in harmony with the remorseless 
nature of the oath taken by the members, a 
terrible obligation which breathed vengeance 
upon Spain and everything Spanish. The 
ceremonies were as weird and mysterious as 
Oriental ingenuity could devise. Each mem- 
ber of the organization received the “ broth- 
erhood mark,’ which was an ineision made 
on the left forearm or the left knee with a 
knife of peculiar form, the handle of which 
was covered with the peculiar symbols of 
the society. The candidate was further 
obliged to sign the roll of the order with his 
own blood. The third finger of the left hand 
was pricked until the blood flowed, and with 
this finger the name was traced on the paper. 
The cicatrice caused by the knife wound 
served one useful purpose. It was adopted 
as a mark of mutual recognition, the mystic 
mark of the association. The work or the 
plans of the League were never discussed 
with one who did not bear this significant 
mark of brotherhood. 

The Katipunan instantly sprang into popu- 
lar favor. Its operations, however, were 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, for the 
Spanish authorities soon became aware of 
its existence, and, recognizing its threaten- 
ing character, resolved to destroy it, root and 
branch. But this it was by no means easy 
to do. The seeds of disaffection had been 
scattered far and wide over the islands, and 
wherever they fell there sprang up a branch 
lodge of the great order, whose central so- 
ciety was at Cavite. But tho it was too 
widespread and too secret to be extermi- 
nated, it had one prominent martyr. Dr. Ri- 
zal was at length suspected of being the chief 
agitator in the revolutionary movement, and 
paid the penalty with his life. 

The death of Dr. Rizal was a serious blow 
to the cause of the revolution. He was a 
man of fine ability and superior attainments, 
one who would have been an ornament to 
any country. He had been educated abroad 
as a surgeon and had attained to great emi- 
nence in his profession. He was remarkably 
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skilful as an oculist, and on his return to 
the islands became famous for his successful 
operations in this difficult branch of surgery. 

His intellect, however, was too broad and 
active to be confined within the narrow lim- 
its of his profession, and he became the most 
eminent imaginative writer of his race. His 
fame in this direction rests on an able novel. 
“ Noli me Tangere,” written and published by 
him in Germany in the Spanish language. 
This work of fiction was infiltrated with a 
political purpose, its object being to expose 
the immorality, arrogance, and tyranny of 
the friars in their dealings with the natives. 
IT have read it, as have the Philippine pa- 
triots generally, with delight, from the pro- 
found study it shows of the causes of the un- 
happy condition of our mutual country. 

A second political novel written by him 
during his residence in Europe was “ Hl Fili- 
busterismo.” He was, indeed, a keen student 
of affairs and a profound thinker. The his- 
tory of every modern government, particu- 
larly that of the United States, was familiar 
to him; the American Revolution his favor- 
ite theme; Washington his highest example 
of patriotism. 

The methods of the American patriots of 
‘76 were, in fact, studied by the patriotic 
Filipinos in general, tho the society which 
they organized was suggested by the secret 
societies of Spain and Italy, with whose 
modes and purposes all those who had trav: 
eled abroad were familiar. Those studies at 


_length bore fruit. The idea of founding an 


effective revolutionary organization brooded 
in the native mind for years; for the Fili- 
pinos, born to a heritage of hate, burned to 
strike down their ruthless oppressors. Grad- 
ually this desire for freedom and pent-up 
hatred took shape in organized effort, and. 
under the inspiration of Dr. Rizal’s genius, 
found its expression in the Katipunan. 

The various rules and regulations of this 
society were not unlike those of the society 
of the Carbonari of Italy. As in the case of 
the latter, men were chosen by lot to carry 
out the resolutions of the society, and wo to 
him who accepted a mission of vengeance if 
his courage proved unequal to his task. All 
who became members were held by the ter- 
rible oath they had taken, and could not re- 
sign until the obligation of the oath, the ex- 
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pulsion of the Spaniards from their country, 
was fulfilled. 

The first work of the society was one of 
organization and growth. It was soon in a 
flourishing condition despite the danger to 
which its members were exposed, and the 
execution of many of them. For every mar- 
tyr’s place a hundred heroes stepped for- 
ward, and soon the Katipunan numbered, as 
I have said, not less than 50,000 members. 

This initial work done, it prepared to carry 
out its main design. The first movement 
against its hated enemy was fixed for the 
20th of August, 1896, when a bold and dar- 
ing stroke was to be made. The revolution 
was to begin with the assassination of Ra- 
mon Blanco, Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines. Then, on the day of his burial, an 
attack was to be precipitated on the funeral 
procession. The active support of the popu- 
lace was looked for, trust being placed in 
their active hatred of the Spaniards; and by 
their aid the conspirators hoped to capture 
the citadel of Santiago, the arsenal, the bat- 


teries and the barracks, thus gaining con- © 


trol of the city of Manila. 

This well-laid plan failed in the way so 
many conspiracies have failed, by premature 
discovery. In some unknown way the secret 
leaked out. Some say that the details of the 
plot were revealed at the confessional by the 
wife of Pedro Roxas, one of the leaders; oth- 
ers say that a sister of one of the printers of 
the secret documents of the society told the 
dark story to Padre Gil, parish priest of the 
suburb of Tondo, who at once warned the 
authorities. 

However it was, the secret was out, and 
nothing remained for the conspirators but 
slaughter or flight. Within-an hour the Civil 

ruard was on the track of those whose 

names were known. Three hundred were 
seized in Manila and the adjoining provinces 
within a few hours. Large numbers were 
brought in daily from greater distances. The 
prisons were crowded to overflowing. Many 
were shot, in the favorite Spanish fashion, 
by the old sea wall of the Luneta, while the 
band played favorite airs, and the crowd of 
spectators, many of them ladies of fashion, 
applauded. It was the principle of the bull- 
fight applied to human beings. 

The bloodthirsty Archbishop, Bernadina 
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Nozaleda, demanded wholesale executions 
and extermination by fire and sword, but 
General Blanco (the mild successor of the 
infamous Weyler in Cuba) was too humane 
to order such a frightful slaughter. 

The secrets of the Katipunans and the 
names of thousands of them had been re- 
vealed through an unwise action of their 
own. Some months earlier the leaders of the 
society sent a deputation to Japan, with a 
petition to the Mikado, asking him to annex 
the Philippines. This hasty and ill-judged 
petition, signed by some 5,000 Filipinos, met 
with the reception that might have been ex- 
pected. Japan was scarcely likely to go to 
war on such a pretext, and the Mikado sent 
the paper to the Spanish Government, thus 
giving it the names of 5,000 of the disaf- 
fected. 

The latter were saved for a time by their 
numbers, the authorities at Manila not then 
deeming it wise to raise a storm by whole- 
sale arrests. But the list of patriots now 
stood them in good stead, and all that were 
within reach were. seized and imprisoned. 

The arrests precipitated the revolt. In all 
parts of the island the natives flew to arms, 
and soon the troops of Spain had work 
enough on their hands, Manila being sur- 
rounded on all sides by battalions of armed 
natives hot for revenge. With the rebellion, 
however, I am not here concerned, other 
than to say that its leaders and many of the 
rank and file of its armies were members 
of the great revolutionary society to which 
the outbreak was due. 

Many of its members, indeed, I know to be 
in the ranks of the insurgents to-day, but the 
society, since it has attained its aim in the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, is no longer so 
powerful and united as it was. There 
have been one or two attempts at its revival, 
that it might be used against the Americans, 
but fortunately these have failed. 

The Filipino hates long, but not easily. He 
is waiting to learn if America means him 
good or ill-will, and only tyranny will drive 
him to hatred. If once persuaded that the 
new masters of the land propose to adopt the 
methods of Spain, his vengeance is to be 
dreaded. It will be silent but sure, and the 
Katipunan may once more unite the whole 
people against their oppressors, But if con- 
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vinced that the Americans will treat them 
justly, the present insurrection will soon 
come to an end. 

I may fitly conclude this paper with some 
further account of the career of Dr. Rizal, 
the founder of the Katipunan. It was as ro- 
mantic as it was tragical. He brought upon 
himself the hatred of the friars, the power in 
the islands, by daring to dispute the right of 
the Dominican order to a large tract of land 
which they had seized. He demanded their 
title deeds, and his demand was treated with 
contempt. They haditand they would keep it. 
The daring advocate of the rights of the na- 
tives found it prudent to return to Europe, 
while his relatives and the chief persons in 
his townsuffered the persecution from which 
he had escaped. 

In 1893 he returned to Hong Kong, to prac- 
tice his profession there, but on an assur- 
ance of safety from the Governor-General 
he made his way to Manila. He was arrest- 
ed as soon as he landed. Treasonable docu- 
ments were claimed to have been found in 
his trunks—doubtless put there by his ene- 
mies, for he was scarcely insane enough to 
bring them with him. The clerical party 
wanted his blood, but to this the Governor- 
General would not consent. Instead, he ban- 
ished him to Dapitan, a town in the island of 
Mindanao. Here he dwelt for several years 
under espionage, practicing his profession. 

So great became his fame as an oculist 
that patients sought him from all the is- 


lands: One of these, an American, came’ 


from distant Hong Kong, bringing with him 
his foster-daughter, Josephine Taufer. The 
old man’s eyes were found to be past all 
cure; but the bright eyes of the lovely Jose- 
phine gave rise to a complaint in the physi- 
cian’s breast-that was similarly beyond cure. 
In short, the exile and the maiden fell deep- 
ly in love—an affection strong enough to bear 
the severest strain of misfortune, and to out- 
live long months of separation. 

In truth, the story of these hapless lovers 
is one of the saddest in the history of love. 
Rizal was in time permitted to return to 
Spain, but there, under the influence of his 
priestly enemies, was ordered to be taken 
back to Manila, where he was tried for his 
life. Tho there was no satisfactory evidence 
against him, the mere suspicion of his con- 


nection with the Katipunan was sufficient to 
condemn him in the eyes of his Spanish 
judges, and he was sentenced to be shot. 

December 6th, 1896, was the day set apart 
for the execution, and in the early morning 
his devoted Josephine came to bid him a last 
farewell. The meeting was a most affecting 
one, and then and there, on the brink of eter- 
nity, the hapless pair were married. With 
clasped hands they knelt together, and thus 
they remained in mournful prayer until the 
executioners led the bridegroom away to the 
place of doom. . 

Before he was bound, Rizal begged the 
privilege of saying a few last words. This 
he was permitted to do, and his speech, like 
that of Robert Emmet, has become famous 
for its lofty eloquence. He was perfectly 
calm and collected, and predicted the early 
fall of Spain. He said he was proud to die 
for his country, and that he forgave his ene- 
mies, even as he hoped to be forgiven. He 
then made a magnificent appeal for the lib- 
erties of his countrymen, which has become 
historic. 

He was then bound, and at a signal from 
their commanding officer the soldiers who 
had been selected to make this hero a mar- 
tyr fired a volley and Rizal was dead— 
pierced by four Spanish bullets. 

In the night before his death Dr. Rizal 
wrote a beautiful and affecting farewell 
poem, entiled ‘Mi Ultimo Pensamiento” 
(“ My Last Thought’). It is the purest, the 
loftiest, and the finest literary expression of 
the native mind. Tho it is much too long to 
transcribe here, I cannot resist the impulse 
to give a translation of its opening verses: 


“Farewell to thee, my country! farewell my 
native land, 
The pearl of Eastern ocean, the bride of 
Southern sun ; 
For thy dear sake how gladly—it is thy dear 
command— 
I give my life and fortune, with an unsparing 
hand— 
Would I could give a thousand such lives in- 
stead of one. 


“In many a bloody conflict, amid the battle’s 
roar, 
Thy dying sons have blessed thee—fame was 
their winding sheet, 
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The Caged Lion 


Theirs glory’s deathless laurel—how could they 
have worn more? 
To soldiers death is welcome, on sea or on the 
shore, 
In battle or in dungeon a hero’s death is 
sweet. 


“ And now, while morn’s soft blushes suffuse the 
saffron sky 

With splendors so prophetic of what the day 

shall be, 

While all the world is waking, ’tis fated I shall 
die! 

O! may my crimson heart’s blood in freedom’s 
heaven high 

Proclaim unto my country its dawning 

destiny.” 

A few words will complete my story. The 
patriot martyr was dead, but he had left a 
faithful representative in his loving wife. 
The sorrowing widow made her way to the 
camp at Imus, where she was received with 
great respect by Aguinaldo and almost wor- 
shiped by the men in the ranks, who looked 
upon her as the Joan of Arc of their cause. 

Some weeks she spent in the hospital, nurs- 
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ing the wounded; then on horseback and 
Mauser rifle in hand she went forth to bat- 
tle, fighting in the front ranks in more than 
one conflict and infusing courage in the na- 
tives by her heroic. conduct at the bloody 
battle of Silan. She followed the insurgents 
in their retreat from this hard-fought field, 
tramping with them through twenty-three 
villages in their flight from their pursuers. 
At a later date she went to Manila, where 
she had an interview with the Governor- 
General, trusting to her sex and her foreign 
birth for her safety. She told him boldly 
that she had fought against him’ at Imus, 
and was so defiant in her remarks that the 
discussion ended in his ordering her to leave 
the colony. Much against her will she was 
forced to take ship for Hong Kong. Thence 
in time she made her way to the United 
States, where she sought to arouse sympathy 
for her oppressed adopted country. Mrs. 
Rizal, I believe, returned to Manila after the 
Spaniards left, and has now become a school 
teacher in one of the public schools of that 
city, which have recently been reopened. 


New York City 


‘Pes Caged Lion. 


By Ednah Proctor Clarke. 


E sees them pass with veiled, disdainful 
H eyes—- 
The shuffling crowds, who stare, with 
feeble cries. 
What counts this jackal race of men to him? 
Beyond the tawdry tent, the torches dim, 
Lies to his gaze the tawny Lybian plain 
Where his lithe lioness waits her lord in 
vain— 
Where tireless stars march down the Orient 
night, 
And beckon him to conquest and delight ! 


Now, as hot memory through each vein doth 
surge 

AS sweeps the simoom o’er the desert verge 

He springs ! magnificent in kingly rage— 

And beats the fretted barrier of his cage, 

Hurling his heart out in the cry of wrath 

That once through cowering deserts clave 
his path 


And now—suffices only to beguile 
A gaping rustic to a vacant smile. 


Then, conscious of his impotence, his shame, 

His strength a farce, his majesty a name, 

Shuddering he sinks; and silent, lays once 
more 

His kingly head against his prison floor. 

Too proud to moan, too weak to conquer 
Fate, 

Stares at the staring crowd in brooding hate. 


Yet—Desert-Born !—in that dull throng may 
be 

(That jackal-throng whom thou dost hate as 
free) 

One, king as thou ! who sees, through prison 
bars, 

His Lybian plain, his unattainéd stars ! 


Wasuincron, D, C, 





Victor Cherbuliez. 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson. 


AY I be excused a reference quite per- 

M sonal to myself as the beginning of 
this brief tribute? It is an odd and 

rather grim example of coincidences. Among 
the acquaintances, not to say friends, in let- 
ters and music during many years have been 
three old men, with whom, last April, when 
preparing for an annual Continental ramble, 
there seemed to be again the pleasurable 
certainty of meeting—Francisque Sarcey, 
Johann Strauss and Victor Cherbuliez. M. 
Sarcey suddenly died a few weeks before 
my sailing day. Strauss died as the steamer 
neared the Solent. And now, before Paris 
has been again reached, comes the news of 
the passing away of Cherbuliez—genial and 
sparkling novelist, spirituelle and learned 
critic and, better than even any high sort of 
professional praise, excellent and lovable 
man. Dark Atropos seems to have had a 


mind to work by rule of three this time. 


The world is proportionately bereft of a trio 
of brilliant men, by no means unlike in attri- 
butes. There was much of Sarcey and of 
Cherbuliez in Strauss, and hints of their lit- 
erary style in Strauss’s music. 

Cherbuliez was a man far aged, as the 
years go, when he died suddenly, painlessly, 
the other day. But he was as young in vi- 


vacity, temperament, kindness and sincerity’ 


at seventy (he was born in Geneva in 1829) 
as if he had been just past his teens. He de- 
fied age as a condition. It was merely a 
matter of conventional, unavoidable arith- 
metic. Out of his inimitably clever novels the 
very last one was just as vivacious, graceful, 
overflowing with elegant wit and construct- 
ed with sure dramatic carpentry as the first. 
On these novels his fame has grown and 
rests. And I venture to make the prediction 
that, now that he is gone, these same stories 
wil] rise to a wider repute and to something 
more like a classic rank; nearly as they have 
attained it while he lived, and especially 
since Cherbuliez became a venerated central 
figure in the French Academy. His biogra- 
phy is not exciting. Of Huguenot blood, he 
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was educated most completely by his father, 
a professor in the Geneva University. Scherer 
and Amiel were his friends from the first. 
After life in Geneva and French-Swiss sur- 
roundings, often refiected to perfection in his 
novels, Cherbuliez passes to the Sorbonne, 
then to Bonn and to Berlin. On Continental 
lines he was cosmopolitan in views, and a 
linguist of complete equipment. His little 
book, “ Apropos d’un Cheval,” delightfully 
perceptive as a study in the principles of the 
fine arts, made his reputation. His novels 
followed. They usually appeared first as 
serials in La Revue des Deux Mondes. He also 
wrote for Le Temps regularly, and discussed 
especially German letters and political issues 
as a recognized authority, signing as “ Val- 
bert.” 

By the seventies the fame of Cherbuliez 
was established. In 1881 he became an Acade- 
mician. He had never ceased writing, and 
there was no reason why he should have 
done so. A new novel by him was always 
leapt at by the public, French or other, who 
want epigrammatic wit, kindliness, a capital 
story and the absence of smut and erotism 
and décadent from a_ writer. He 
made a handsome fortune, and like his old 
friend Sarcey, he lived among his family, his 
flowers, his books and his friends. He never 
had an enemy. ‘They are a luxury,” he 
once said to me, “I can’t afford them.” 
Some months ago he suffered a dire shock— 
the death of a son. It shattered him nervous- 
ly. Tho full of religious faith, it was not 2 
loss that he could endure without intense 
brooding. His grief probably brought on the 
paralysis of which he died on that recent 
sunny morning. in his garden at Combes-sur- 
la-Ville, with his favorite grandchild playing 
with “the harmless good old man” on the 
green grass of his lawn. 

In his novels, I have said, I believe Cherbu- 
liez will not only live, but live long as a 
classic in the best school of French story- 
tellers. He will stay in the same galaxy as 
Merrimée, somewhat allied to Sand (I have 
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uever-been able to see this as positively as 
some critics do), and not apart from Beyle; 
tho he is widely divergent from Beyle if 
ethical tendencies and flavor are considered. 
And let it be noted here that aside from his 
masterly, delicate art, in this or that busi- 
ness, of a late, Cherbuliez’s novels are, each 
and all, extraordinary instances of how ency- 
clopedic, how varied in real learning, how 
exact in a score of fields of special knowl- 
edge a novelist can show himself without 
being pedantic; without parade of overload- 
ing his pages with references. Cherbuliez 
disguises his attainments from all who can- 
not read between lines. He poured all his 
stores into enhancing the witty allusion, 
the biting or droll innuendo. He once said 
to me, “ My dear young man, they call me 
the novelist who is a walking ‘ Larousse.’ 
That is merely a civil way of terming me a 
literary rag-picker, a ‘ granger,’ as the Eng- 
lish call it, who doesn’t walk about with his 
hook and his scissors too much in evidence, 
but who cannot hide his pickings and clip- 
pings!” It is amazing how many things 
Cherbuliez really knew, specialistically and 
thoroughly. History, abstract and concrete, 
science, belles-lettres, music, the stage, the 
fine arts, politics, mechanics, philosophy, so- 
cial aspects—it was a miracle. Whatever you 
“talked ” with him, it was always as if he 
was fresh from studying it; whereas he 
might not have opened a book on the topic 
for a dozen years. He never forgot. BEvery- 
thing was at his service. A golden style of 
simplicity and elegance melted it all into per- 
fect readableness. 

Moreover, Cherbuliez was a clean French 
novelist. He did not like to deal in a char- 
acter that was not admissible for an even- 
ing, in diction, in manners, and in social 
“effort,” to a drawing room; except so far 
as the expansive Bohemianism of Prosper. 
that captivating and incorrigible nomad, for- 
bids. The he-rascals and she-rogues of Cher- 
buliez are, soto say, respectable; like Becky 
Sharp, Barry Lyndon, Alfred Jingle, Philip 
Marescalchi, and even more somber types in 
English fiction. Such others one may have 
to seek in reading our author’s most deep- 
colored novel “La Revanche de Joseph 
Noirel,” a tragic-domestic drama, out of the 
usual Cherbuliez key. Cherbuliez hated sug- 
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gestiveness of an offensive, gratuitous, equiv- 
ocal kind. His touches of that sort of thing 
are invariably artistic and sly; not accentu- 
ated—merely a wink, a whisper, as it were, not 
a word. He handles even the latent situation 
of an equivoque so that the average school- 
girl cannot be shocked or quite aware of the 
thinness of the ice, any more than she is 
aware of how Becky Sharp manages to keep 
her head above water after her marriage, 
not to say her separation; or how Beatrix 
Esmond’s character fails to maintain itself. 

Involuntarily I am likening Cherbuliez to 
Thackeray, I see. And there is reason. To 
be sure, the Cherbuliez books are all short; 
only a score of chapters, a few selected 
types, with the matter cut and polished till 
every sentence shines. But, allowing for the 
difference in the size of the picture, the 
Thackeray art and mind is here. In English 
novelistic work of still later period a near 
parallel is William E. Norris; as Mr. Norris 
is met in his earlier and best novels, ‘ Mlle. 
de Mersac,” “ Matrimony” and “No New 
Thing,” “Adrian Vidal” and especially “ My 
Friend Jim ”—not their successors. This 
comparison, too, refers one back to Thack- 
eray and to Trollope, naturally and closely. 
With Cherbuliez, as with them, the atmos- 
phere and the types almost always are for 
social illustration. The story diverts and 
charms by contrasted natures, its middle 
class and the aristocratic personages so skill- 
fully managed and so life-like. And as with 
the English writers named, and their school, 
story sufficient to the book is not wanting; 
there is no preaching; no theorizing on things 
not of the novel; and the conclusion is usu- 
ally acceptable as fiction or as justice. 

Which is Cherbuliez’s best novel? I shall 
not undertake to say. Every one entertains 
by the way of telling, that much is certain. 
The short, crisp sentences amuse in each; in 
each the wit in colloquial talk (almost too 
generously bestowed on his different types, 
even to valets who are given to epigrams), 
the cross purposes of aim and conduct capti- 
vate us. “ Count Kostia,” “ Meta Holdenis.” 
“ Prosper,” “ The Revenge of Joseph Noirel ” 
and a recent one, “ With Fortune Made” (I 
give the English titles according to the au- 
thorized translators) are “star” books, if 
ever any there be. It is impossible to think 
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of them without smiles and adjectives of ad- 
miration. Even a novelistic vaudeville like 
“Miss Rovel” is unlike other French per- 
formances of the kind. Their author, how- 
ever, has so surely put himself into his 
pages, volume by volume, that choice is not 
particularly necessary; and while he is nota 
writer for the establishments of Miss Pin- 
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kerton or Dr. Strong, why he is one for 
every mature lover of true, superior, sin- 
cere and sparkling French belles-lettres to 
thank; and a story-maker for at least one 
novelist in ten, working in any language, to 
envy for gifts and for the felicity of their 
unflagging employment during forty years. 


BAYREUTH, GERMANY, 


The Doctor's Visit. 


By J. Tracy 


HE country doctor was musing to him- 
T self one perfect September day, when 
even ordinary mortals become ami- 

able and sympathetic, and he thought that 
now the pressing summer work was past 
it would be just the time to take a real old- 
time vacation with the family down where 
the “Hot Springs’ made a primitive para- 
dise among the mountains, but just then the 
telephone call broke in upon his meditations 
with its imperative abruptness. Far and de- 
viously had the message come; first twenty 
miles by a cowboy’s pony, then from the 
mining camp a frail and imperfect wire car- 
ried it as speech to the nearest telegraph 
office thirty miles away, thence to. the cen- 
tral office at Denver, and then back again 
over other mountains to our fruitful valley; 
then once more restored to spoken language, 
it told the country doctor the same words 
which three hours before had left the cow- 
boys’ camp among the hills: “‘ Come at once.” 
He knew that little family away out there, 
far from friends and neighbors, and he knew 
the long and weary road which led for sixty- 
five miles over valley and mountains, even 
across the “ backbone” of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the continental divide and then 
down on the other side to the valley of the 
Covhetopa, and intuition told him that only 
danger to little Jessie, their only child, could 
have sent that imperative message on its way. 
Well,no vacation now, only a bite to eat while 
the boy brings out the buggy and hitches up 
the mustang ponies for their long trip. Medi- 
cine cases and instrument grips are stowed 
away, for none can tell what may be needed 
in that far-away home, and one cannot send 
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fifty miles to the nearest drug store for what 
he lacks. 

“Steady, ponies, you will not be so frac- 
tious and impatient when this day’s ride is 
through.” 

And now we’re off, scarcely fifteen minutes 
since the telephone bell rang—for the coun- 
try doctor must be always ready. San Luis 
Park, with its fertile fields of ripened wheat, 
is before us. Here a field where a half dozen 
great harvesting machines are throwing 
their ceaseless stream of bundles to the 
ground, and there a field where long rows of 
shocks tell of a harvest at last secure. Then 
further on the sweet perfume from hundreds 
of acres of alfalfa clover now ready for its 
second cutting fills the air. Little adobe cab- 
ins of the Mexicans begin to peep out from 
the fields on either side until the quaint old 
chapel with its little bell fastened to a pole 
before the door reminds us of an earlier day 
than ours, when Spanish priests and Spanish 
soldiers strove both for the red man’s soul 
and the gold of his wild mountains. Now as 
we cross and recross the mountain stream 
which has begun to sing to us all the stories 
of wonder and of adventure which it has 
witnessed in this ‘new West” we can see 
in its Clear waters the flashing of the speckled 
sides of a mountain trout with now and then 
a “rise”? out among the willows’ shadow. 
Fields and ranches have been left behind, 
the sweating horses show that the grade is 
getting steeper, and broad hay meadows fill 
the whole breadth of the valley, while pre- 
cipitous cliffs rise for hundreds of feet on 
either side like some impregnable wall erect- 
ed to guard the treasures of the valley. Here, 
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indeed, the wall by a sudden turn approaches 
almost to the creek, leaving but a narrow 
road. Castle Rock, it is called, and Indian 
legend tells of many a fierce battle which 
was fought for its possession between the 
mountain tribes and the Indians of the 
plains. 

Now the ranches have grown far apart, 
still bunches of cattle passing to and from 
their watering places on the creek cross the 
road and scale the steep hills to their feed- 
ing grounds among the mountains. As we 
glance at the brands we almost envy their 
owners the wealth their constant increase so 
steadily accumulates. 

Ah, this is the “ upper crossing,” and we 
leave the creek whose winding course has 
made our road so easy. Twenty-five miles 
from home and two hours and a half; that’s 
not so bad, but let the horses drink and a 
glass of milk for yourself at the near-by 
ranch, for now the mountains must be 
crossed and it is forty miles before you see 
another human habitation. 

The sun is hanging low and darkness may 
be the first to reach the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, but that does not matter. 

Now we climb the hills and wind through 
narrow cafions whose precipitous walls al- 
most shut out the light of day, and now we 
rise to high mesas where all the glory of an 
autumn in the mountains is around us. The 
waving grass is filled with the rich flowers 
of the season, while every turn brings to 
view new vistas of autumn landscape paint- 
ing where with orient profusion she has 
spread among the aspen trees all the gor- 
gcous tints of yellow, of gold, of scarlet and 
of crimson to make a picture where each 
shade may be measured by miles and so 
blended with other miles of varying green 
and with the dark background of mountain 
cliffs fading off into snow-capped peaks, that 
we wonder who is man that he should ever 
dream to catch its marvels for the canvas. 
Now and again we cross a rushing little 
brook hourly growing smaller and noisier, 
which seems unjustifiable in its turmoil and 
eagerness to reach the ocean. The shadows 
are momentarily lengthening, and a solemn 
peace and quiet rests on all the mountain 
slopes; no sound save the rhythmic trotting 
of the ponies and the click of the pebbles as 


they fly from beneath the wheels. What is 
it the horses see as we turn this sharp 
curve? Three bucks with branching antlers 
feeding by the road, while just beyond ten 
does are partially sheltered behind a little 
grove. What a beautiful sight as with star- 
tled leaps they gain the mountain side. But 
the road grows steep and rocky; no trotting 
now, but slow, hard climbing. 

Still steeper and rougher is the road, and 
perhaps it will ease the hard pull to get 
down and walk beside the buggy. Still 
wider becomes the horizon at every turn. 
New mountain ranges a hundred miies away 
lift their peaks around us, and now only one 
last steep climb and the summit of the pass 
is reached. Here the panting, dripping 
horses must have a’ moment’s’ breathing 
time. 

Can words set forth that panorama of hun- 
dreds of miles below us and around? On 
that side reaching down toward the Atlantic 
slope, while on this side not twenty feet 
away begins the stream which winds for a 
thousand miles to the Pacific. Mountains 
and valleys spread out in the evening twi- 
light like some vast sand map one sees in a 
school yard. But we cannot pause longer. 
Set tight the brakes, twenty miles more lie 
before us, and for a while the trail is steep 
and dangerous. , The doctor’s ponies are 
never taught to hold back, so with wheels 
rough locked we plunge into the gathering 
darkness and deeper shade of the thickset 
pines, toward the mountain’s base. 

The ponies are running, the wheels strike 
fire from every passing rock, but what mat- 
ters it if we may the sooner reach the jour- 
ney’s end? Soon the descent grows less ab- 
rupt, the road is straighter, and now, ponies, 
pardon us if the whip must remind you that 
now the fastest miles of all the journey must 
be made.. The darkness has increased so 
that we cannot see the road ahead, yet the 
ponies can be trusted to follow even the dim- 
mest trail. The scream of a mountain lion 
in the woods to the left proves a stronger in- 
ecentive to them than even the whip, so on 
we rush, following the windings of Coche- 
topa Creek. 

The absolute trust which a man reposes in 
his ponies when he goes whirling down a 
winding mountain road at ten miles an hour 
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in the gloom of blackest night is astounding 
when one thinks of it. Mountain peaks and 
landmarks but dimly outlined against the 
blue sky as they slowly file past alone mark 
our progress. 

“Only a few, miles further now, my 
ponies!” Now the light from their cabin 
flashes fitfully from the dark side of old Saw 
Tooth Mountain just ahead of us. At last 
the dogs with noisy welcome announce our 
coming. Thankfully the tired ponies stop. 
Sixty-five miles in just eight hours! Well, 
it’s a mercy they will forget their weariness 
by another sun. ; 

“Oh, doctor,” was the weeping mother’s 
greeting, ‘“‘ we ought to have sent before, but 
it was so far, and now poor Jessie is almost 
gone.” 

The cowboy’s cabin with its one room was 
neat as a New England farmhouse, and in 
the further corner on the bunk lay little 
Jessie moaning and crying, but with that 
pinched and anxious face which to the physi- 
cian says that its wearer will soon enter the 
mysteries of another life. 

“Oh, doctor, just give her something to 
relieve her sufferings.” With broken words 
the father and mother give the brief history 
of the sudden sickness. Perhaps there is a 
chance for Jessie? It may be possible that 
even now, if the festering center which is 
poisoning the whole body is removed, nature 
may rally her forces and save the girl. Shall 
we give her the chance, slight as it is? “‘ Doc- 
tor, do as you would if that were your little 
one lying there.” No time for counsel now, 
with the nearest doctor fifty miles away; 
the chances seem all against you, but the 
responsibility must be taken. The fire is 
stirred, instruments and dressings are boiled, 
the table is prepared. There is no assistance, 
so the poor father must give the chloroform 
himself with your directions, and turns 
away as the keen knife parts the flesh. Deep 
down among the vital parts the cause is 
found, the inflamed and gangrenous struc- 
tures are removed, and still she breathes. 
Now warm the bed with those black stones 
from the fireplace, they hold their heat for 
hours. There. the work is done, who can 
tell the result? 

Tenderly the little one is laid in the rude 
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bunk for what seems only a quiet sleep. The 
breathing seems easy, and it will be some 
hours yet before any change will be noticed, 
so you venture to hint, ‘“‘ Mrs. Thomas, there 
were no restaurants on the road this even- 
ing.” With many apologies the table, still 
fragrant with the odors of the operation and 
the dressings, is spread and food appears— 
for even doctors must eat at times. 

At last little Jessie opens her eyes and asks 
for water, and then sleeps on. Father and 
mother are worn with watching, and any 
way we must be on guard to-night, so they 
lay them down with the assurance that they 
will be awakened if there is any change for 
the worse; then with lamp turned low soon 
all is quiet save for the wolves howling in 
the distance. 

Now and then the little patient stirs. A 
little hot water from a teaspoon and the mind 
wanders off again. It is two o’clock and still 
she sleeps, but what means that descending 
mark on the fever chart, which since we 
came has recorded her hourly condition? It 
may mean—but wait another hour. It comes, 
still downward goes the mark that tells of 
fever falling. Slower, slower beats the pulse. 
There can be no question, nature has rallied 
to the rescue, and the little mountain lassie 
will not die to-night at least. How close and 
small the room has grown. We must get out 
of doors, out there on that great mountain 
side, where we can take deep drafts of the 
frosty air. How bright the stars are twin- 
kling. Another hour and another and the 
signs cannot be doubted; nature means to 
win the victory. How glorious that sunrise 
looked as with flaming darts of crimson it lit 
up the snow-capped mountain tops of distant 
ranges and brought a day of dazzling bright- 
ness to the valley. 

And now the household are astir, for we 
must have breakfast and be off. ‘“‘ We will 
return in a week and remove the stitches if 
all is well.” The morning is bright and 
glorious, but the ponies can take their time 
now, for with lines fastened to the buggy 
bows and head resting on the cushion we 
will pass the ten hours of the homeward 
journey with eyes blind to nature’s beauties, 
for even doctors must sleep at times, 

Sacuacne, Cot, 
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Wheel and Wo. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 


HIS morning I slipped out of the house 
long before the family were up. The 
dismal fog bell tolled the condition of 

the atmosphere in muffled, lugubrious ca- 
dence. The grass was dripping. A thick 
wall of mist with “stems on it” encom- 
passed me about. 

My wheel threw the mud spitefully, where 
the evening before a cloud of dust was left 
in its independent wake. I was bound for 
“the Neck,” incidentally to engage a painter 
to burn with his waspish gasoline lamp the 
caked paint from my fishing boat—in reality 
to watch the coming of the day and of the 
men to the “‘ ways.” 

Riding more swift than a ghost through 
the dormant town, it seemed as if I passed 
through a succession of wall-less rooms and 
doorless halls. Now chilling to the marrow, 
now heating to the vitals, the fog fell and 
lifted, and the sun went and came. ‘The 
wheel has given us a new sensation in whirr- 
ing through these freakish, atmospheric 
strata. 

I leaned my wheel against what may next 
week become the stanch keel of a fisher- 
man, and may next month be grinding to 
splinters against a murderous lee_ shore. 
These lymphatic oak beams resting so lazily 
on pine horses are the hard-hearted carriers 
of hope and fortune. I sat down and 
watched the lazy tide come; watched the 
opening and the closing of the portals of the 
thick scud; watched the rusty salt-steamer 
as the cloud curtain revealed it in the va- 
pory stage; watched the green railway and 
the worn, gaping schooner “ Nellie Wood,” 
resting for the first time in many a month, 
like a child in its cradle; watched the dimly 
processional tints of the morning—and wait- 
ed for Man. 

Fretty soon, beyond the ferry-landing, a 
green dory poked its nose into view, pro- 
pelled by the jerky sinews of one who sat 
half twisted out of place upon the dewy 
thwarts. In the ferment of the sky he 
seemed even more distorted than he was. 


It was the medium, not the man, that was 
most at fault. Making his boat fast he 
ambled’ up with a stiffness pardonable on 
an eastering morning, and sat down on the 
oak beside me. He was over six feet tall, 
and over fifty years old. His furrowed 
cheeks were of the color of the russet in the 
late fall, while on the hight of the bone a 
shading of rich red gave him an air of health 
that his thin legs and feeble walk and hollow 
chest belied. He had been a ship’s carpenter 
for over a quarter of a century, working on 
these railways, arriving every morning at 
half-past six, rain or shine, fog or blow. For 
over ten years I had known him as an hon- 
orable and skilled workman—tough as a 
lariat, straight as a rule, and keen as an 
adze. 

After passing the condition of the weather, 
the future of labor, and discussing the acci- 
dent that happened to the engineer the day 
before, we mutually relapsed into silence; 
each waiting for the other to bring up the 
topic nearest to our hearts. For Uncle Bill 
had recommended to me one of his nephews 
ten days before, as a good and faithful work- 
man, ready to turn his hand to anything. A 
few days later the lad had suddenly thrown 
up his situation with me, being a little too 
nice for some scraping I asked him to do on 
the mast of my boat. 

The ferry-boat at her slip began to whistle, 
preparatory to its first trip. The fog began 
grudgingly to lift. A few more dories ap- 
peared headed our way. In less than half 
hour the work of the day would begin. An- 
ticipating company, I broke in: 

“Unele Bill, I’m sorry Tom didn’t do. I 
asked him to scrape my mast, and he said 
his clothes were too good for that sort of 
work, and he thought he’d better quit. He 
wanted to go then and there to hunt up other 
work. He wore a loud checked bicycle suit 
with screaming stockings. So I paid him 
and he went. I never had anybody else here 
leave me like that before.” 

“Umpgh !” ejaculated the old man, stuff- 
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ing a fresh quid into the hollow of his russet 
cheek, and looking around in an embarrassed 
way. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I’m sorry—more for him 
than for me.” 

“T hain’t so sorry for neither of ye ez I am 
fur myself.”” Uncle Bill took out his knife, 
picked up a pine splinter and began to 
whittle savagely. ‘‘ Becuz I recommended 
him to ye. ‘om is called a good, stiddy 
workman,” he continued meditatively. 

“Then how do you account for it?” I in- 
terrupied. ‘‘He would have had a steady 
job if he had stayed. Now he spends his 
time loafing, scorching on his wheel. He 
was always eager to drop work and polish 
his wheel.” I spoke a little warmly, and no- 
ticing a flush coloring the brown of his brow 
I hastened to add: * But he painted my dory 
finely.” 

“That’s just it.’ Uncle Bill stretched out 
a lean arm and pointed at my wheel. “ That’s 
what’s done it. The bicycle is the ruin of 
the country. You'll see it in five years, There 
was Joe Tub. He worked on the wharf here 
for ten years. There wasn’t none could beat 
him. One day he got a wheel, an’ now he 
haint wo’th the powder to blow him across 
the street. He’s a-sco’chin’ in the daytime 
an’ a-ridin’ with the gels at night. Tom—he 
never took a day off ontil he got thet wheel 
for thirty-five dollars. Now when the tire 
busts or some fool thing breaks he goes to 
work paintin’ ontil he’s saved enough money 
to go off on another ride. It’s a kind of 
drunk, I guess. In five years there won’t 
be no young fellow willin’ to stick to work 
unless it can be done a pedallin’ twenty mile 
an hour. I know at least twenty: boys who 
are no good since they got a wheel.” 

“T suppose every new invention is at first 
abused, especially if it combines necessity 
and luxury.” This sentiment was thrown in 
as a sympathetic parenthesis, for Uncle Bill 
was greatly agitated. 

“My darter-in-law tried to get me to buy 
a wheel for thirty dollars. She said I needed 
it to come around the Pint to get to my 
work here. She could ride it evenin’s. I 
said: ‘No, I thank you, sis.’ But I paid five 
dollars for a second-hand dory, an’ tarred 
her bottom, and painted her streaks. She’s 
stood me two years now, and saved me two- 


. Sixty a month in fares. 
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Las’ winter I picked 
up over two cords of wood an’ a cord ’n’ a 
half this spring. I've got over two cords 
kindlin’ chopped ’n’ split ’n’ moored in the 
cellar that didn’t cost me nothin’ at all. I 
tell ye a dory is all income an’ a wheel is 
all outgo.”’ 

Uncle Bill with unerring vindictiveness 
covered the head of a maul with a brown 
liquid, and then arose from his seat. Some 
one called him. Before he went to the shop 
for orders he bent and said in a terrific whis- 
per that might have been heard at the top- 
mast of the “ Nellie Wood:” 

“T hain’t got no excuses, nor Tom has 
neither. I gin him a straight talk, such ez I 
haint gin a man but once in my life; that 
was when I hired to work on the wharf, and 
the boss’s wife axed me to put down a Car- 
pet in the settin’-room an’ then remarked 
thet I had no sense in me.’”’ Stern and for- 
midable was his language, but his eyes 
twinkled with reminiscence as he hobbled 
off. 

If the boys of Fairharbor are becoming 
ruined by the wheel, how much greater a 
depredation dees it make upon character in 
our inland cities and towns. For the major- 
ity of young men and women it is the only 
way of varying the dull monotony of hum- 
drum labor. 

The Russian sentry who would have 
guarded an abandoned outpost to this day if 
he had survived had in him the same kind 
of grim adhesiveness to duty which the 
wheel does not inculcate. It is so easy to 
mount and be off and evade obligation—it is 
so hard to stick to work. At a certain pe- 
riod of youth the mind may be said to ossify. 
That is, habits indulged in then become fix- 
tures of life. A boy who, at that period, does 
nothing but play, finds it impossible ever to 
become a workman. The opposite is equally 
true. If he has been put to work and al- 
lowed no time for play, after he has passed 
that formative stage play becomes impos- 
sible; his cast is too serious, his mind too 
tense to be relaxed. Philosophers are begit- 
ning to teach parents the vital importance of 
earrying their children intelligently through 
that plastic section of their lives. What they 
do then will be prophet of the future. 

Here the bicycle enters for weal or W® 
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Army or Navy 


It is essentially an instrument of “ scattera- 
tion,” not concentration. Vitalizing at first 
experiment, it may become the most demor- 
alizing and devitalizing factor in a young 
person’s life. Shall the wheel be the master 
or the slave of modern conditions? The 
other day a lady refused to engage a cook 
whose condition of service was that she 
should be allowed to ride her wheel between 
eight and eleven every night. 

We are all riders. Vike swift shuttlecocks 
we flash across each other’s paths. At mid- 
night the asphalt pavements of our great 
cities muffle the whirring approach of the 
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girl who ought to be in bed, of the young 
man whose nightly ride of fifty miles takes 
from him life and rest, leaving him unfit for 
the office and the shop. Of what texture will 
be this new human woof? Coarse, frayed, 
unable to stand the'pressure of the social 
gale when it comes? Or fine, strong, able to 
withstand the temptations of idleness and 
wheeling delegates? 

The Church and the parents have a new 
problem to solve. It must be met with un- 
gloved hands, or the old formula will be 
changed. For “ weal and wo” we shall be 
saying, wheel and wo. 


Newton Centsr, Mass, 


Army or Navy. 


By Leslie J. Perry, 


LaTE OF THE War RecorDs Boarp, WASHINGTON. 


GREAT deal of American opposition 
A to distant colonial expansion has its 
foundation in the democratic distrust 
of a large standing army, the first and 
most burdensome requirement of such 
a policy, as ,has been clearly demon- 
strated by the events of a year. Upon 
our acquisition of the Spanish islands the 
necessity for an immediate increase of the 
legular military establishment became mani- 
fest to the dullest mind. Therefore a radical 
and permanent change in our hitherto pecul- 
iar military policy appears to be imminent; 
iotemporary expedient will meet this new and 
continuing condition, more likely to widen 
in the scope of its exactions than to abate. 
At the moment, for instance, the advocates 
of the new policy estimate that 100,000 men 
are ample to meet all military contingencies 
for many years to come. Yet it is measur- 
ably certain that presently another critical 
tational conjuncture will arise calling for a 
permanent force of 200,000 or 300,000 men 
just as imperatively as 100,000 are demanded 
low; this in turn to be the new limit until 
the time arrives for asking Congress for a 
further grant. This is undoubtedly cause of 
great concern to many patriotic people. It is 
hot exactly the 100,000 men that are now 
feared, or objected to, but the dangerous 
Precedent, which it is felt almost certainly 


means in the end a standing army of half a 
million men. The greatest pressure for these 
increases always comes from the army itself, 
a significant feature not at all liked by the 
people, or their representatives at the capital. 

Under the circumstances, what followed 
surprised no one aware of Anglo-Saxon tra- 
ditions regarding standipg armies, or at all 
familiar with the popular feeling on the sub- 
ject. When the military authorities, im- 
pelled by pressing necessities which con- 
fronted them, asked for a permanent army of 
100,000 men, with an official personnel and 
staff corps for perhaps five times that num- 
ber, to cost about as much as those of the 
overgrown German army, the most violent 
opposition immediately developed in Con- 
gress. It came mainly from the party op- 
posed to ‘the Republican régime, yet it had 
the quiet sympathy of a great many adminis- 
tration men, and the active support of sev- 
eral. The army measure proposed was 
chiefly along lines laid down by the Bureau 
experts, and indorsed by the General Com- 
manding. Nevertheless this opposition was 
strong enough to prevail; the administration 
measure was put aside, and a temporary 
makeshift substituted, leaving the struggle 
for an increase in the regular army to be re- 
newed hereafter. 

Now, it is obvious that an army of 100,000 
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men in itself is not a very great menace to 
the liberties of 75,000,000 brave and intelli- 
gent people, covering a great theater like 
the United States, and objection to the Dill 
on that score would seem puerile, yet that 
was the chief ground advanced for antago- 
nizing it. Small as it was, the  pro- 
posed increase was unmistakably repugnant 
to a considerable body of the American peo- 
ple, perhaps even a majority. This fear, 
even hatred, of armies in time of peace is 
inherent, however remote and vague the 
danger, and was transplanted to this con- 
tinent by the earliest immigrants, who, per- 
secuted for their religious opinions, had fled 
from the ruthless oppression of European 
militarism. 

The free English people have always been 
jealous of the encroachments of the military 
influence. England’s permanent military es- 
tablishment, altho considerable, is no more 
than sufficient for garrison purposes at home 
and in various parts of the globe, and to 
carry on such minor operations, like those in 
progress in Upper Egypt, or from time to 
time in barbarian lands, as are incidental to 
her aggressive policy of expansion, which 
never relaxes. Largely these forces are com- 
posed of the natives on the ground, discip- 
lined and commanded by Englishmen, with 
a few British regiments sandwiched in to 
give cohesion and tone to the whole. That 
such native commands are efficient is proved 
by Omdurman. But the unemployed regular 
troops maintained at home by Great Britain 
are few compared with other nations. The 
people of Germany and France are oppressed 
with the swarms of soldiers in their midst 
and the burden of taxation involved in their 
maintenance. 

The ever present danger to popular liberty 
lurking in large unemployed armies has un- 
deniably long been a determining factor in 
England’s military policy. Her display of 
military power has been made on the sea, 
and not on land. Her people and statesmen 
have noted that the world’s usurpers have 
never been the great sea captains, but almost 
invariably the military chieftains. No mat- 
ter how many ships Britain might have on 
the ocean, or how many thousands of sailors 
manning or Nelsons commanding them, they 
were in the nature of things always too re- 
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mote from the life-centers of the nation to 
threaten or dominate the law-making or ex- 
ecutive powers, or put some ambitious op- 
portunist in control of the Government itself, 
This sea policy has been a wise one both in 
this and all other respects. Instead of re- 
tarding or restricting the nation’s expansion, 
it has rather been expedited and enlarged 
thereby. 

The maritime powers have been the stay- 
ers in the world’s history. Mere land mili- 
tary power, without the other, has been 
ephemeral. Some of the very weakest na- 
tions on land have been the greatest at sea, 
and hence influential in the world’s affairs. 
It is unnecessary to specifically refer to the 
ancient nations, but sea power held relatively 
the same sway 3,000 years ago that it does 
to-day. The little island of Britain, an area 
about the size of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, has for 300 years maintained a lead- 
ing part in the arbitrament of the world’s 
concerns mainly through its enormous sea 
power, and for more than 150 years has prac- 
tically controlled the maritime commerce and 
dominated all the oceans with its military 
navy. This insignificant people wrecked the 
great Spanish monarchy on thé sea; time and 
again with their fleets have they brought 
France to the verge of destruction; they 
smashed the vast designs of Napoleon look- 
ing to universal dominion. 

Everywhere on the globe England has 
planted and maintained her colonies, or in 
her own good time seized those of other na- 
tions, by means of her sea power, and not- 
withstanding her perennial wars and vast out- 
lays of money in their prosecution, her mari- 
time commerce has yet steadily increased, 
and poured into the lap of this island 
the wealth of all the continents. Indeed, 
maritime trade and maritime military power 
appear to be coincident to each other. Her 
relative population is small, but her wealth 
and power are out of all proportion to her 
numbers. This mere speck upon the earth’s 
surface is one of the national wonders of all 
time. 

In fine, this modern‘nation’s capacity for 
effective offensive and defensive operations 
has been almost wholly dependent upon its sea 
power and the aptitudeof its people for mati- 
time enterprise and warfare. The colonizing 
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instinct of the English race has been developed 
by sea power, and England’s colonial ag- 
grandizement, the real source of her un- 
rivaled commercial prosperity and national 
strength, was made possible only through 
her sea victories. Not only this, but she de- 
pends with supreme confidence upon her 
fleets to prevent a military crossing of the 
channel. Their efficacy in this regard has 
been tested with signal success against the 
Spanish armada and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
They have held England immune for cen- 
turies from foreign invasion, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so for centuries to come. 
She of course has had use for many soldiers 
as auxiliaries to her fleets. English armies 
have plaved a great part in the world’s his- 
tory, and borne a large subsidiary share in 
her colonizing aggressions everywhere. Her 
army is perhaps six times greater than our 
regular establishment, yet its total annual 
cost is only about one-quarter in excess of 
our own. This is the most extravagant na- 
tion on earth; our military expenditures in 
times of peace are relatively so much greater 
than those of continental Europe as to ex- 
cite astonishment. 

All these facts are significant of our ulti- 
mate destiny. The signs of the times uner- 
tingly point the way. The results of the 
Spanish war have in some measure satisfied 
a national longing developed since the Civil 
War, a latent desire fully shared in by states- 
men as well as the common people, to have 
a demonstration somehow made of our un- 
known military strength. It was looked 
upon by many as an absolute requisite to 
our continued growth and prosperity. This 
aspiration of late had been voiced in the 
fortification of our great harbors and the 
building of modern war ships, and also in 
the more positive reassertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine. ‘There was no defined thought of 
aggressive war, however. And yet one un- 
expectedly came, probably the sequence of 
this very state of American public feeling. 
The outcome and its effect upon the nation 
have been one of the most remarkable de- 
velopments of modern times. The people 
were electrified. 

The enormous results flowing from a single 
blow of an American fleet under Admiral 
Dewey 8,000 miles from home surely indi- 
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cate that we should follow the example of 
Great Britain and develop to its uttermost 
our power upon the sea. Its possibilities are 
immeasurable. Like the English the Ameri- 
cans are natural sea fighters. I do not fol- 
low Cecil Rhodes in the opinion that we are 
to be an aggressive nation, and seize every- 
thing that adjoins us, yet it may be so. If 
we are to spend a hundred millions or so an- 
nually merely to protect ourselves from at- 
tack, let it be like England mainly upon the 
arm that most surely effects that end with . 
the least loss and expenditure, viz., the 
navy. And, on the other hand, if the 
United States are determinedly bent on 
showing the world what a sleeping giant we 
have been out here between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, let the demonstration so effectually 
begun by Dewey and Sampson be continued 
on the element where its effects will be most 
quickly appreciated, on the sea. 

The army and navy have been aptly termed 
by the new York Sun the nation’s right arm 
and left arm. Every interest, patent and 
latent, every consideration, present or re- 
mote, point to a great navy as the natural 
means for the display of our gigantic 
strength and resources. It is the arm, be it 
right or left, which will most certainly secure 
our liberty and safety from foreign aggres- 
sion, preserve our honor and give us a lead- 
ing position in the affairs of the world. The 
benefits to flow from naval expansion are 
seen in the career of Great Britain. We 
need not lick all creation, or go into training 
for wars that may never happen—and few of 
them would come except at our own voli- 
tion if we commanded the sea—to tickle the 
vanity of Brother Jonathan. What I do 
think is that the forcing of a great military 
navy will be followed, or kept pace with, by 
a greater national merchant marine. The 
two go hand in hand. With our maritime 
instincts it only needs such encouragement 
to bring about this most desirable, almost 
indispensable adjunct of lasting prosperity 
and commercial supremacy. It is the mer- 
chant navy that we really want, not so mueh 
the military navy, except as a protector and 
forerunner of the other, its convoy, so to 
speak. 

Like England we shall need soldiers, the 
more so if we are to become a colonizing na- 
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tion, as now seems probable. But at home, 
with our Indian problem finally disposed of, 
we require them only to garrison our seaport 
fortifications, and a few additional thou- 
sands to quell local disorders resultant from 
the teachings of our Altgelds, Herr Mosts 
and Eugene Debses, like the affair of the 
Haymarket in Chicago and the Homestead 
riots. And in the contingency of continuing 
our colonial expansion, or of a foreign war 
growing out of such a policy, which is a 
dangerous one, we must have educated of- 
ficers to mobilize republican armies for ac- 
tive service. With 3,000 miles of sea be- 
tween our shores and any dangerous foe, 
patrolled by a navy commensurate with our 
commanding strength, our safety from for- 
eign attack is far more secure than that of 
England, and foreign wars are a remote 
danger. But, remote as they appear to be, 
they yet might happen, and like England 
we must be prepared to encounter them with 
at least the nucleus of an army. But Eng- 
land has not been invaded for 800 years. 
England is the only power capable of in- 
flicting any serious injury upon this country, 
and that only by reason of her preponder- 
ance upon the ocean. How would we meet 
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England’s attack? By mobilizing great 
armies? Would they ward off her most ef- 
fective blows? Not at all; it is clear that she 
would have to be met where her great de- 
structive powers lie—upon the sea. Ger- 
many, with its million of disciplined soldiers, 
would be far less troublesome to the United 
States in case of collision than England. 
We would laugh at Germany. The deduc- 
tion from these facts is plain. We could 
soonest and most effectively make our power 
felt at sea; we can make the strongest power 
in existence tremble for the result in case of 
a war by the expenditure of our surplus 
energies and wealth upon the navy already 
so well begun. On the other hand, all Eu- 
rope would scoff at an American army of a 
million men, which would be effective only 
against ourselves, sapping our financial 
strength. 

Then, to avoid the dangers, the dispropor- 
tionate expense, and the overbearing inso- 
lence of a large standing army. in most as- 
pects utterly useless to an isolated country 
like ours, let us carefully but energetically 
and decisively follow England’s wise ex- 
ample and put forth our power upon the 
ocean. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Situation at Wardner. 
By Willard K. Clement. 


from the day of the blowing up of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mill 
at Wardner, Paul. Corcoran was taken to 
Boise to begin his ‘seventeen year peniten- 
tiary, sentence. Corcoran, who was finan- 
cial secretary of the Miners’ Union at Burke, 
was Convicted July 27th of murder in the 
second degree. He was the first of the 
eight indicted as ringleaders to be tried. 
Shoshone County, in whose northern part 
are located the mines of Canyon Creek, or 
the Coeur d’Alenes, as they are perhaps bet- 
ter known, was placed by Governor 
Steunenberg under martial law May 3d. The 
United States troops had begun to arrive 
the day before, and soon some 500 regu- 


Q* July 29th, exactly three months 


lars were on the ground. General Merriam 
directed operations for the first weeks, un- 
til, feeling his services no longer needed, 
he returned to Denver. With the troops 
came Bartlett Sinclair, of Bonner’s Ferry, 
State Auditor, and Governor Steunenberg’s 
official representative, whose vigorous, ag- 
gressive acts made him from the outset the 
most prominent figure in the struggle. 
The most drastic measures were at once 
inaugurated against all who were suspected 
of being in any way concerned in the riots 
of April 29th. The soldiers made a house 
to house search in Burke, capturing every 
man and returning with a train load of pris- 
oners. The miners fleeing over the moun- 
tain trails were pursued, and the aid of the 
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The Situation at Wardner 


courts in Montana and Washington was in- 
voked to secure the return of such as had 
found shelter within their borders. Those 
who could prove their innocence were set 
free. Not a week, however, has passed 
without the arrest of suspected parties. 
These wholesale arrests have not been with- 
out their humorous features. Thus one, who 
had been especially zealous in securing bail 
foranimprisoned friend, was recognized as 
a participant in the riots, and was invited 
to take his friend’s place on the latter’s re- 
lease. 

It was found impossible to guard and 
care for so large a number of prisoners 
properly. A prison was therefore built, the 
famous “bull pen.” This is a quadrangle 
some one hundred and fifty feet on a side 
and twenty feet wide, inclosing a square. 
Here the prisoners exercise to the music of 
a cornet and a tin pan. ‘Three sides of the 
building are used for sleeping quarters, the 
fourth for a kitchen and storeroom. The 
hospital is in a separate building. Two sol- 
diers guard the entrance, and sentries con- 
stantly patrol outside the fence surrounding 
the prison. There is a guard post on each 
side, while the building is commanded by 
a guard tower. At first, owing to the haste 
in which the prison was built and the num- 
ber of inmates, there were certain discom- 
forts. These defects were soon, remedied, 
and according to recent interviews with par- 
ties who have visited the prison the ac- 
commodations and fare are entirely satis- 
factory. One of the attorneys in the Cor- 
coran trial tells me that many of the pris- 
oners are enjoying more comforts in con- 
finement than they did outside. The “ bull 
pen” is preferred to the county jail. 

Sheriff Young and Commissioners Boyle 
and Stimson were arrested May 6th, Cor- 
oner France, in accordance with the law, 
assuming the sheriff’s duties. Vain efforts 
were made to secure Boyle’s release, but 
the applications for a writ of habeas corpus 
were denied by both Judge Mayhew and the 
Supreme Court. Impeachment proceedings 
against the three and Commissioner Sim- 
mons were subsequently instituted by At- 
torney-General Hays. 

At Judge Mayhew’s request, Judge George 
H. Stewart, of Boise, took his place as trial 
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judge, presiding during the hearing of the 
charges against the county officials and the 
Corcoran trial. Prosecuting Attorney Sam- 
uels asked to be relieved, and J. H. Forney, 
of Moscow, who had served as prosecuting 
attorney for seventeen years in the State 
and Federal courts, was appointed in his 
place. Joined with him as special counsel 
were J. H. Hawley and W. E. Borah, of 
Boise, both attorneys of marked ability, the 
latter probably the most eloquent speaker 
in the State. The leading attorneys for the 
defense were Col. Patrick Reddy, of San 
Francisco, who had defended the miners 
implicated in the riots of 1892, and F. C. 
Robertson, of Spokane. Every step was 
bitterly contested, and the attorneys for the 
defense exhausted every resource in their 
clients’ behalf. 

The Federal grand jury, at the session 
ot court held at Moscow in May, returned 
several hundred indictments, the charges 
being the obstruction of a mail train and 
conspiracy. These cases will come up for 
trial at the October term, the Federal au- 
thorities giving the State priority in prose- 
cution. In all probability the cases against 
the ringleaders only will be pushed. 

The week following the explosion, Cor- 
oner France began the inquest over the 
bodies of Cheyne and Smith, the former 
one of the employees of the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan, the latter one of the attack- 
ing party, who received their death wounds 
during the riot. Over five hundred wit- 
hesses were examined, the inquest continu- 
ing more than two months. The character 
of the testimony was first shown when the 
prosecution began the introduction of evi- 
dence in the Corcoran case. 

July 10th Judge Stewart rendered his de- 
cision in the impeachment cases against the 
county officials, removing the four from 
office. Most of the charges of neglect of 
duty preferred against the commissioners 
were declared proven, the principal offense 
being their failure to make adequate pro- 
vision for the protection of the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan property, when requested to 
‘do so byits management. Judge Stewart's 
criticism of Sheriff Young’s conduct was 
especially caustic. Young’s testimony in 
his own defense, he declared, showed the 
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most flagrant disregard of official duty 
imaginable. 

Early in June a special grand jury was 
ealled. To this much of the evidence given 
before the coroner’s jury was submitted, 
and numerous, indictments were promptly 
returned. Eight were judged to be the ring- 
leaders, being charged with murder, arson, 
and conspiracy. As each defendant de- 
manded a separate trial on each indict- 
ment the case against Corcoran for the 
murder of Cheyne was first taken up and 
set for July 5th. 

A special venire of forty jurors to try the 
case was ordered. To select that number 
of unprejudiced men in the section around 
Wardner was deemed impossible, so Elisor 
(now Sheriff) Angus Sutherland made a 
trip of two hundred and fifty miles to the 
southern end of the county, securing twenty- 
six miners and farmers from Oro Fino, 
Wieppe, Fraser, and Pierce City. The bal- 
ance was secured about Kingston in the 
northern end. From these a jury was se- 
lected. The prosecution, in its testimony, 
got much of it from miners imprisoned in 
the “bull pen,” the conspiracy, the notice 
given to members of the various local 
unions to assemble for the trip to Wardner, 
the furnishing of rifles and masks in the 
lodge room of the union, in one instance 
at least, and numerous details. The cruel 
treatment of the dying Cheyne was forci- 
bly portrayed. Corcoran’s participation 
was traced, witnesses testifying to his being 
seen on the train and at the scene of the 
explosion. To meet this, the defense intro- 
duced a score of witneses who testified that 
Corcoran did not leave Burke the day of 
the explosion, and detailed his various move- 
ments through: the entire day. The attor- 
neys for the defense, in the closing argu- 
ments, savagely scored the witnesses for 
the State, impeaching their credibility and 
character. The witnesses from the “bull 
pen,” it was declared, were forced to tes- 
tify as they did by threats and intimida- 
tion. The idea of a conspiracy and Cor- 
coran’s participation in it were ridiculed. 
The jury attached no importance to the 
elaborate alibi, as the members afterward 
stated, as a verdict of guilty of murder in 
the second degree was agreed upon early 
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in the morning of July 27th, after the jury 
had been out six hours. Corcoran was sen- 
tenced the same afternoon. The court was 
then adjourned to September 4th, when the 
other cases will be proceeded with. It is 
hoped that Judge Stewart will preside at 
the other trials. The same attorneys will 
appear for the State., 

Governor Steunenberg announced, imme. 
diately after Corcoran’s conviction, that 
the prosecution of the remaining rioters 
would be vigorously pushed. While feeling 
that the evidence in the trial justified a 
verdict of murder in the first degree, the 
awful condition of affairs that had pre- 
vailed in Shoshone County had been made 
clear by the evidence given. 

Attorney Robertson, on the other hand, 
declares that he will carry the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, if necessary; 
Coreoran was railroaded to prison by the 
arbitrary acts of Auditor Sinclair, who im- 
prisoned men on whom Corcoran relied for 
aid in his defense. Senator Heitfeld, in an 
interview published some weeks since, states 
that the entire question of martial law and 
its declaration will receive ‘a thorough in- 
vestigation at the next session of Congress, 
and will be a national issue next year. 

These statements of opinion show the wide 
difference in view. The troops, it is an- 
nounced, will be kept in the Coeur d’Alenes 
through the summer and probably longer. 

The Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, de 
stroyed by the explosion of April 29th, is 
being rapidly rebuilt and is nearly ready for 
use. A feature of the new mill is the block- 
house on top, with walls twenty-four inches 
thick, lined with three-eighths of an inch 
steel plate. There are two rows of port- 
holes. A couple of Colt’s automatic guns, 
commanding the approaches for half a mile, 
would make another attack impossible. 

Soon after the declaration of martial law 
the mine owners were informed that 00 
one would be allowed to work in the mines 
unless furnished with a permit from pel- 
sons designated by the authorities. Cot- 
siderable opposition to this permit system 
was displayed at first, owing to the terms 
of the pledge which the applicant must take 
before securing one. This seems to have 
passed away, as fifteen hundred are re 
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ported as at work. Quite a number of min- 
ers have been brought from Missouri. 

The “ bull pen” now has two hundred oc- 
cupants, some one hundred and twenty-five 
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having “been released the past month. 
Others will be set free as fast as they can 
furnish bail. 


Moscow, IDAHO, 


Insight. 


By Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 


LAY with my face against the ground 
| and my quickened ear heard the grass 
grow. Nature laid bare to me the heart 
of things, and while my dazzled senses 
swooned, there came to me a curious inner 
consciousness that revealed the world to me. 
I beheld a wondrous fair universe, and all 
about over the face of it were grass and 
vegetation. And the sunshine lay upon thé 
herbs and flowers so that they were warmed 
and vivified. 

Now there moved over the face of this 
fair earth numberless living, organisms. 
These pursued ever some definite aim and 
pulsed with a strong intense life that was 
not still a moment. From the worm up to 
the more complicate organisms there seemed 
to be the same motive power. Each was 
moved by something that I could not see or 
understand, some force that spurred them 
onward to work and to strive and to produce 
after their kind. And I lay upon the grass 
in the warm sunshine, pondering the mean- 
ing of it all, and what this power might be 
that impelled them. 

Then close to my ear was the answer re- 
vealed to me. No voice spoke, neither did 
any hand make motion, yet on the instant 
it was all clear and I comprehended. 

For close to my side the grub-worm was 
suddenly a-throb ‘with the Lust of life. And 
it moved on its allotted way and made war 
With what so impeded its progress. And 
ever was the stronger life triumphant and 
the weaker cast from the way. And my 
Soul sickened within me. And my hight- 
ened consciousness harkened through the 
pulsing day to the warfare of life. And 
ever was Lust the moving force that spurred 
the creatures on. There was the lust of 
sain, and the lust of power, and the simple 


lust of animal needs which was most pow- 
erful of all. And my soul fainted within 
me. 

And I said, “Oh, thou great God, hast 
thou indeed created this fair universe and 
put upon it every sort of beautiful and won- 
derful organism, and endowed them with 
life and the life-giving power, and to move 
all this great and wondrous mechanism hast 
thou set lust of power and lust of gain and 
lust of life ? And is Lust indeed the power 
that rules the universe ?” And behold, for 
answer, the strong fed upon the weak and 
the small were demolished by the great, 
and my soul sickened. 

Now, while I lay there prone, with my 
ear to the. ground and my heart to the heart 
of things, there passed something above me 
like a ripple over the corn-fields, a breath 
upon the grass and flowers, and it was 
borne in and out among the living organ- 
isms that people the world till all were 
transfigured thereby. At its approach the 
worm ceased to raven upon its prey, and it 
seemed that there was a new law upon the 
face of the earth, and upon the creatures 
that moved thereon. And I marveled great- 
ly that my eyes had been so strangely 
holden that I had not long ago perceived it. 

Yet was it of a weft so fine that no cord 
could bind it nor any hand stay it, and 
when pain or death came too near the beau- 
tiful earth, behold on a sudden this subtle 
force, this mighty power was come and all 
was whole. 

Then I said, * Thou great God, who hast 
made this fair universe and placed upon it 
all manner of living organisms and put as 
motive power thereof the mighty lust of 
animal needs, hast thou given to this frail 
force, this unseen power, dominion over 
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all these things, even over that great power 
of Lust that swayeth mortal kind ?” 

And between the blades of summer grass 
was the answer revealed to me. No voice 
spoke, neither did any hand make motion, 
but none the less on a sudden was it all clear 
and I comprehended. 

For though the warfare of life ceased not 
during the burning day nor through the 
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weary night, yet was there borne in and out 
among the throngs of sick and wounded, 
dead and dying creatures, this tender 
breath, this wondrous force, this strong and 
mighty power of Love that warms and heals 
and vivifies. And, lo, it grinds beneath its 
heel the potent lust of animal needs that 
rendeth mortal kind. 


New York City, 


A Rabbi of Samarkand. 


By Michael A. Morrison. 


HEN you arrive on the Eastern Cas- 
W pian coast you see before you low 
shimmering sand hills ridged or 
furrowed with the winds. There is not 
a tree or blade of grass to he _ seen. 
Uzun-Ada, the port, is a collection of 
squalid cottages lying below an amphi- 
theatre of sand dunes, and between the 
houses and the shore there are scattered 
railway wagons, and petroleum tanks, and 
bales of cotton. It is a ghastly place. The 
railway runs from here to Samarkand, one 
thousand miles away, and the journey occu- 
pies about sixty hours. The greater part of 
your way wearily 
wilderness of tawny 
sand. Occasionally an oasis is passed, and 
you are interested to hear that those mud- 
towers are all that remains of Geok-Tepe, 
that the far stretching low houses to the 
right are Merv, the Queen of the Desert, and 
that that long line of dark trees away to the 
north is the forest of fruit trees surrounding 
Bokhara, the Beautiful. 


the road you wend 


through a howling 


I was tired, besides it was dark, when I 
little of 
the city that first night; but I know we drove 
through two or three miles of gardens be- 


arrived at Samarkand, so I saw 


fore we reached it. There are really two 
towns here, one where the Russians live, and 
the native town about a mile away and 
picturesquely situated on the opposite side 
of a deep ravine. The Russian half is unin- 
teresting—it is a collection of plain white 
houses lying low among fine trees, with 
broad roads, called by the Russians boule- 
vards, and running irrigation canals every- 


where. The hotel was fairly comfortable, 
but it is famous in my eye for its wonderful 
valet de place, a Tartar called Mahmoud, with 
magnificent imaginative resources on which 
he was perpetually drawing. For a ridicu- 
lously small sum he offered to guide me to 
Alexander the Great’s treasure chamber, 
situated in the heart of the native town. 
There had been a good deal of rain lately, he 
said, and after rainy weather there was al- 
ways a chance of picking up an odd dia- 
mond or ruby washed through the roof of the 
treasure house. ‘‘ Why don’t you go alone?” 
I asked, “you just go alone, and pick 
upthosediamonds.” ‘Ah, Effendi,” he replied, 
“if I go alone, I might be suffocated by the 
poisonous breath of the dragon; but you are 
a European, and the dragon is afraid of 
foreigners.” He had also a tale about a 
wonderful holy green stone called the Kok 
Tash. When Tamerlane married the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of China she took away 
with her this stone, and the Chinese will 
sooner or later invade Russia and rescue it 
from the hands of its present possessors. 
This is the sort of guide to have. It was 
with such stories that he regaled me as we 
walked across to the native town to visit 
an old Jewish Rabbi, of whom I had heard 
—the Rabbi Daoud of Samarkand, known to 
all the Jews of Central Asia. 

But how shall I describe the native town? 
It is dirty and smells abominably, but it is 
by far the most picturesque Oriental town I 
have ever seen. A crowded mass of gray 
old tumble down houses rising from the mal- 
odorous streets. Soaring over the housetops 
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A Rabbi of Samarkand 


are scores of towers and minarets, melon- 
shaped domes and cupolas, ribbed and fluted; 
patches of tarnished gilding here and there 
and facades of wonderful arabesques cov- 
ered with a coating of iridescent tiles which 
sparkle in the Hastern sunshine. There are 
great moldering walls of brick and stone; 
confused and scattered ruins, with here and 
there slabs of costly marble adhering to 
them, and lizards sunning themselves in 
their crevices. In the shady streets I saw 
an inextricable confusion of flapping shut- 
ters and wares lying exposed on benches in 
the open air. Mahmoud and I were perpet- 
ually tripping over crockery of all shapes 
and colors, over baskets of dried fruits, over 
a milk vender’s stock of cream and cheese. 
Running against us were little boys and men 
making the streets resonant with the names, 
superior quality and ridiculous cheapness of 
their merchandise. The streets were swarm- 
ing with people dressed in brightly colored 
cottons and white turbans—merchants, mol- 
lahs, itinerating salesmen, loafers, lepers, 
beggars, Kirghiz. from the plains, Hindu tea 
merchants, Sarts, Uzbeks, Tadjiks. Here 
and there a fine tree hung over the street, or 
the gleaming green leaves of a fig-tree branch 
had escaped from some inner court and hung 
picturesquely down over a brick wall which 
was a miracle of soft red coloring. Mah- 
moud knew Rabbi Daoud and led me 
through the narrow streets until he came to 
a’ stout old oaken door at which he ham- 
mered with all his might. No single win- 
dow of. the house faced the street; all we 
saw from outside was a flat stretch of sun- 
dried brick wall. We heard a bustling and 
a hurried pattering of feet inside, and muf- 
fled female voices in consultation. The door 
was opened by a small boy in a yellow cot- 
ton gown and black skull-cap, a veritable de- 
scendant of Abraham. There was no mis- 
taking those eyes and that nose. His grand- 
father, he said, in reply to Mahmoud, would 
see uS presently. Would we sit down? He 
led us to a shady corner of the little court- 
yard and pointed to some thin mattresses ly- 
ing there. Mahmoud selected one, I rolled 
up my legs and took the other. There was a 
low flat table standing near on whieh the 
Rabbi’s tobaceo was lying. Mahmoud drew 
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it over, rolled up a cigaret and quietly be- 
gan to smoke. At last Rabbi Daoud ap- 
peared, a venerable old man dressed like his 
grandson in yellow gabardine and black cap. 
He leaned on a staff and by his side walked 
an upright, handsome man, his son, and be- 
hind him from an open door peeped three 
women through the holes in their veils. 1 
rose from my mattress, an act of curtesy 
which seemed to pain the old man, for he 
hastened forward, took both my hands and 
pressed me back to my seat. I introduced 
myself with Mahmoud’s assistance, for the 
old man knew no European language and 
my Turkish and Persian were not suitable 
for polite intercourse. The boy then ‘brought 
another mattress for the Rabbi and his 
father, the council was formed, cigarets 
were smoked, and a cup of black coffee was 
handed to me. Then I had to answer minute 
questions about my health, my father’s 
health, my son’s health and my brother’s; 
but altho I was anxious to tell the Rabbi all 
about my wife, my mother and my sisters, I 
had no opportunity afforded me. Then some 
minute directions were given by the Rabbi 
to his son, who transmitted them to HIS son, 
and in a few minutes the little low table was 
covered with a simple repast. There was a 
bottle of Samarkand wine, or rather an 
earthenware jar full, and the solids were 
bread, salt fish from the Zarafshan, raisins, 
pistachio nuts, cheese and young onions. 
While Mahmoud (who was not a strict Mus- 
sulman) and I attended to these dainties we 
were joined by half a dozen other Hebrews, 
who in some mysterious way had heard of 
our arrival and wished to satisfy their cu- 
riosity. 

The refection finished, we settled down to 
talk. The Rabbi told me for the twentieth 
time that I was welcome to his house, and 
that all it contained was at my disposal. I 
wished to hear about the Jews of Central 
Asia, and asked a number of questions as to 
their origin and history; but my friend could 
give me no reliable information. ‘“ We are 
Sephardim,” he said, “ not Ashkenazim, like 
the Jews in Russia. We know to what tribe 
we belong. We are of the tribe of Judah.” 
I tried to get some information about the ten 
lost tribes. If I could only solve this prob- 
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lem, I reflected, my reputation would be 
made. “Ten lost tribes!” he exclaimed. 
“There are no ten lost tribes to be found 
anywhere all the world over. No, the Af- 
ghans are not the ten lost tribes, neither are 
those tribes in Syria of which you speak. 
The ten tribes have disappeared long ago, 
have merged into other nations and forgot- 
ten God. Only Judah and Benjamin remain. 
We are of Judah, we know we are.” I asked 
our friend if he had complete liberty under 
the Rusian rule in Central Asia. ‘ Gertain- 
ly,” he said; “the Russians don’t treat us 
as they do the Ashkenazim. We have as 
much freedom as the Sarts and Tartars. 
But we must not go about much, as the Sarts 
are bad men, and if we wear any other color 
than yellow and black they would beat us. 
It is the Sarts we fear, not the Russians.” 
Then I directed the conversation to higher 
and holier subjects. I drew a Hebrew Bible 
out of my pocket and Delitzsch’s magnifi- 
cent translation of the New Testament, and 
as I did so those Hebrews gathered round, 
the veiled women coming nearer, and the 
boy, who had respectfully stood till now, sat 
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down, nestling beside his handsome father. 
The old man opened at the Book of Psalms 
and read psalm after psalm in sonorous He- 
brew, swaying his body backward and for- 
ward as he read, and at the conclusion of 
every verse that affected his co-religionists 
they uttered a guttural something and 
looked at one another with softened eyes. 
After the psalms he read the tragic story of 
the captivity, and as long as I live I shall 
remember their sad, worn faces and the 
tears that trickled down the black beard of 
one of them. I had wished the Rabbi to read 
the Sermon on the Mount, but I could not 
extend my visit, and I was reluctantly 
obliged to leave my hospitable and gentle 
Rabbi. I presented him with the Bible and 
the New Testament, and he promised to read 
them both to his family and friends and to 
remember me in his prayers. ‘‘The Lord 
will turn again our captivity,” he said, as he 
wrung my hand at parting; ‘‘ we have sinned 
against his holy name and we are despised 
and outcasts; but the time will come,” and 
again he repeated, ‘“ the time will come, the 
time will come.” 


Berwin, GERMANY. 


Creed 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


HOU brooding shadow that enfoldest earth, 
In whose protecting name dark deeds are done, 
Between us and the high, full-risen sun 
Thou stand’st, forbidding that the light have birth. 
This is thine excellence, this all thy worth, 
That thou hast guarded with thy shade, that none 
Be overcome by stress of heat, nor won 
To leave thy shelter in the time of dearth. 


Yet now, remove, for we are men and grown; 
Strong that we flinch not at the fiercer ray 
That strikes where we so long in gloom have trod. 
In the new splendor we shall stand and own 
A faith revived, a Life, a Truth, a Way. 
Outworn and vain, withdraw,—and show us God! 


Pawtucket, R, I. 
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LITERATURE. 


A Philosophy of Religion.* 


T'nis book professes to be a translation of 
Auguste Sabatier’s “‘ Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion Based on Psychology and His- 
tory,” the original of which was reviewed in 
this journal of October, 1897. The transla- 
tor’s name is not given. The only indications 
that the translation is not complete are the 
presence of asterisks at certain places in 
the text, and the statement in a foot-note 
(p. 122) that “two non-essential sections 
have been omitted, one on the Sacred His- 
tory, the other on the Nation.” 

The fact is that in addition to the two 
“non-essential sections ” especially referred 
to, no less than 8 of the 54 sections in the 
table of contents of the original have been 
entirely suppressed, the numbers of the 
remaining sections being altered to cover 
the fact of the omission. The suppressed 
sections cover some 60 pages of the 415 of 
the original, and treat of such subjects as 
the notion of miracle in the Middle Ages, 
prophecy, the patriarchal history, the na- 
tional history of Israel, the origin and his- 
tory of the word Dogma, the notion of 
dogma in Catholicism and in Protestantism, 
the evolution of Christian dogma in history, 
and the double issue of the present crisis of 
dogma. 

In addition to these, there is a large num- 
ber of smaller omissions varying in length 
from a single sentence to several pages. 
Some of these are indicated by asterisks; 
others are not (e. g., p. 4, line 5. Cf. p. 6 of 
orig. P. 108, line 9. Cf. p. 121 of orig.). I 
have noted more than 60 omissions, of which 
20 cover a greater length than a page. The 
latter alone cover more than 60 pages of the 
original, and with the omitted sections con- 
stitute almost a third of the book. 

No dogmatic purpose seems apparent in 
the omissions. They are of all kinds, from 
the suppression of examples and quotations 
to lengthy paragraphs affecting the argu- 





* OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION BASED 
ON PSYCHOLOGY AND HistTony. By Auguste Sabatier. 
New York. James Pott & Co Pp ix., da. 


ment. The valuable bibliographies of the 
original disappear. Much of the preface is 
suppressed, especially the important pas- 
sage (pp. IX-XV of the orig.) in which the 
author seeks to meet the objection that his 
views are inconsistent with the recognition 
of sin. A part of what remains is trans- 
ferred to an appendix. The interesting au- 
tobiographical section (pp. 3-5 of the orig.) 
disappears. A considerable part of the dis- 
cussion of the Biblical idea of miracle is 
omitted (pp. 68-71). The same is true of 
the section on Hebrew prophecy (pp. 156- 
161). We miss altogether the discussion of 
the problem how the absoluteness of the 
Christian religion is to be reconciled with 
its appearance in history (pp. 187-192). The 
discussion of the crisis of dogma is also 
much abbreviated. These are only the most 
striking examples of many. 

In covering up the omissions all sorts of 
liberties have been taken with the text. 
Two, three and sometimes more paragraphs 
are compressed into one (e. g., p. 98. Cf. pp. 
116, 117 of orig.). Sentences which in the 
original are separated by several pages ap- 
pear side by side (Cf. esp. p. 94, with pp. 
106-111 of orig.). Passages are condensed, 
transposed, and in not a few cases rewritten 
by the translator. Carefully selected exam- 
ples are represented by an ete. (e. g., p. 87. 
Cf. p. 98 of orig.). It is not strange that 
even this heroic treatment should not al- 
ways have been successful. Thus on p. 68 
of the translation the author is made to 
promise a discussion of the notion of the 
miracle in medieval theology. We search 
for this in vain in the text. The section has 
been suppressed, but the reference allowed 
to remain. Again, the discussion of miracle 
on pp. 69-72 of the translation presupposes 
a definition which is included in the sup- 
pressed portion of the original (p. 68). The 
same is true of the reference on p. 126 to 
the warfare of the prophets against the old 
Semitic cults, and on p. 222, to a personal 
confession of the author made at the out- 
set. In both cases the references presup- 
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pose portions of the original which have 
been omitted. 

Such examples might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. But enough has been said to show 
that he who desires to know what Sabatier 
teaches upon the weighty themes treated 
in this book must go for himself to the orig- 
inal. It is a thousand pities that so im- 
portant a work should not be accessible to 
the English reading public in a reliable form. 





RECENT NOVELS. 

SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHT. A STORY OF 
THE GREAT BURLINGTON STRIKE. By Cy. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25.) If beautiful print, paper of a tint 
restful to the eye, and a striking cover can 
help a story, we dare say Snow on the Heuad- 
light will be mightily assisted. Certainly 
Mr. Cy. Warman has no room to growl at 
his publishers on this score. -On the other 
hand, the story deserved the dress; it is a 


Warman. 


strong, picturesque, often thrilling presen- 
tation of a railroad strike. Mr. Warman 
seems at home with his materials, tells his 
tale with the energy of a locomotive whistle 
and thoroughly enlists the sympathy of his 
reader. Railroad life and the experiences 
of railroad workmen are certainly dashed 
into these pages with a liberal and clever 
hand. There are humor, bravery, pathos, 
tragedy, and strongly 
blended in the stream of the story. 


tenderness all 


A. GENTLEMAN IN WAITING. By Cornelius 
V. Ve. Sewell. (New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely.) A smartly written novel mostly 
‘about smartly vulgar people, who circle 
around two or three unfortunately good 
ones. There is not plot; the con- 
versations are lively, but sometimes a trifle 
overstrained, and the author says a great 
many cutting things about women. Upon 
the whole, it is a novel worth reading for 
its breezy air and its total lack of intrinsic 


much 


fascination—which may seem a contradic- 
tion until we add that some of the characters 
are excellently drawn, albeit they are char- 
ncters not attractive in themselves. The 
nuthor somehow leaves the impression that 
he wrote the book out of personal experience 
ot a disagreeable financial sort, and we are 
impressed that he would have been not sorry 
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to rub some naughtiness into his pages if he 
had known how to do it discreetly and cley- 
erly. 

Fur AND FEATHER TALES. By Hamblen 
Sears. ($1.75.) We should not be able to 
sympathize with the young man or boy who 
could turn away uninterested from a book 
like this. It is just the sort of literature to 
please the natural side of a virile and 
healthy youth. A sportsman’s book, not the 
book of a “sport,” a collection of breezy, 
out-of-doors sketches of shooting adventures 


-in our country, and in Norway, Canada and 


France, it is a volume which, with its raci- 
ness and enthusiasm of narrative, and its 
fine illustrations, brings to the library all 
the delights of sport by field and flood. It 
is not a bloodthirsty account of mere kill- 
ings. The author finds the greater part of 
his pleasure in pursuit, observation, change 
of scene and in the agreeable companion- 
ship of men in the open air. We have en- 
joyed every page of his delightful book. 


STORIES OF THE OLD Bay STATE. By El- 
bridge S. Brooks. (New York: The Ameri- 
can Book Company. $1.25.) For young 
readers in schools and. educational “ cir- 
cles” this is a useful and interesting book 
of short sketches embodying a good outline 
of the history of Massachusetts. Mr. Brooks 
is an engaging writer, especially in the line 
of this book. His stories are told with 
frank enthusiasm and his selection of men, 
events and incidents is admirable. The ro- 
mance offered is the romance of truth in 
which the history of Massachusetts abounds. 
In make-up and illustrations the book is a 
companion to the “Stories of the States,” 
which have preceded it from the same pub- 
lishers. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By Gertrude 
Atherton. (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) 
It is hard to understand how a writer of 
Mrs. Atherton’s genius can feel satisfied 
doing work like this. The story is a shock- 
ing one; there is not a strikingly redeem- 
ing feature in it, and certainly not a single 
admirable character; nor is the style up to 
the level of Mrs. Atherton’s best. The hero- 
ine “ flirts” her eyes at the men—indeed, the 
word “flirt” is used ad nauseam, and in 
every bad sense. The book is a bad book, 
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and the worst part of it is the fact that the 
fascination of genius gives its pages an al- 
luring shimmer. Unquestionably the dra- 
matic force of the story must be felt by 
every reader, and there will be those who 
may find a great moral purpose in the pic- 
tures of a passion supposably affected by an 
hereditary dipsomania in the heroine. We 
turn from the last page with a feeling that 
we have had a somewhat stifling experience. 


TRISTAM Lacy. By W. H. Mallock. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) Mr. 
Mallock never fails to get a strong hold on 
ulS reader, even when the reader resists with 
perverseness aforethought. In the present 
story there is a charm of style, never strong 
enough to be called masterful, but persistent 
and of its own sort, which makes up for 
many considerable lapses from excellence in 
other elements of influence. The hero cannot 


be taken as a great character; he is Mr. Mal- 
lock, as Mr. Mallock, from a distant stand- 


point of his imagination, would like to regard 
himself, a sort of iconoclast in society—such 
society as Mr. Mallock seems to have found 
or invented. The burden is the same old 
question, ‘Is marriage a failure?’’ and the 
result seems to be a fairly negative one. Cer- 
tainly life would not be worth living were it 
anything like what Mr. Mallock thinks it is. 
Just what comfort can be got out of a story 
like T'ristam Lacy depends upon the reader. 
Mr. Mallock has done his part with distin- 
guished cleverness; but the reader, to appre- 
ciate the story, must have a taste for over- 
strained political, social, marital, domestic 
and general moral relations peculiarly Eng- 
lish, or peculiarly Malockish. 

Raacep Lapy. By William Dean Howells. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) It 
goes without saying that what Mr. Howells 
writes he writes well; the charm of his 
style rarely fails to slip the reader over the 
commonplace and even repellant grounds 
upon which he willfully, or at least per- 
sistently, places the action of his stories. 
We have felt in reading Ragged Lady the 
hopelessness of an attempt to reform Mr. 
Howells; we should as much expect to read 
one of his essays without finding copious 
and laudatory allusion to Tolstoi as that he 
might write a novel about interesting or 
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even fairly vigorous people; therefore we 
have read his latest story without great an- 
ticipations, also without disappointment. 
He is genial as ever, flippantly socialistic 
as ever, cleverly dramatic with infinitesi- 
mals as ever, and just as insistent as ever 
upon maintaining that the only way to de- 
pict life truthfully is to portray its excep- 
tionally depressing and humiliating acci- 
dents. Ragged Lady is a love story in which 
love is draggled and worried to a limp and 
flabby state. The heroine loves every man 
she meets, marries one who dies, after 
which she begins to make sweet faces at an 
old flame with some chance of success. It 
is a delightfully written story about no- 
bodies who represent nothing. 





Wuo’s Wuo IN AMERICA is a dictionary 
of the living men and women of the United 
States, and corresponds to Who’s Who, pub- 
lished in England under the editorship of 
Douglas Sladen. The American book con- 
tains over 8,000 personal sketches of living 
men and women in this country, and will 
be invaluable to all libraries, newspaper 
offices, ete. (A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago 
$2.75.) 

The appearance of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
HANDWORTERBUCH in its thirteenth edition. 
altho the twelfth was issued less than three 
years ago, is an evidence of the wonderful 
hold which his magnificent work has 
upon the Old Testament student world. 
Since the appearance of the first edi- 
tion in 1810, this volume, in its steady 
revisions, has been the depository of 
what can fairly be regarded as the safe 
results of Hebrew lexicographical research 
during the present century, and the historic 
motto of the work, “ Dies diem docet,” is an 
apt characterization of the growth, also by 
omissions, of this standard work. The new 
edition has been edited, as have the last few, 
by Professor Frants Buhl, for a decade or 
more the successor of Delitzsch in Leipzig, 
but recently returned to his native Denmark 
and his old university at Copenhagen. As a 
eareful collector of what modern scholar- 
ship has done in this department, Buhl has 
recently been called the “ideal lexicogra- 
pher” by Schwally, of Strassburg. The 
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Arabic and general comparative philological 
portions of the Handwérterbuch has been un- 
der the safe direction of Professor Socin, of 
Leipzig, while Zimmern has watched its in- 
terests from an Assyriological point of view. 
Both the dictionary and the grammar of Ge- 
senius, the latter now in its twenty-sixth edi- 
tion, published by Kautzsch, have been for 
nearly a century classical hand-books for the 
Hebrew student, while the more ambitious 
and brilliant grammar of Ewald, his great 
rival and contemporary, is being practically 
ignored. 


An epitome of what the current and most 
advanced teachings are in reference to the 


origin and earliest history of the children of. 


Israel could not be better given than is done 
by Professor Stade, of the University of Gies- 
sen, in a little pamphlet of 24 pages entitled 
DIE ENTSTEHUNG DES VOLKES ISRAEL. It is 
an open and honest naturalistic scheme, such 
as could not have been more bluntly ad- 
vanced by Kuenen himself. Stade’s brochure 
is a transparent multum in parvo in this re- 
spect. 

THE MAKING OF HAwall. A STUDY ON 
SocraL Evonvrion. By William Fremont 
Blackman, Professor in Yale University. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
This is a scholarly treatise on the history of 
Hawaii with especial reference to the 
change and growth of social, political and 
economical institutions and conditions since 
the discovery of the islands. Professor 
Blackman makes his study from _ the 
scientist’s point of view. His exposition of 
the religious and moral life and aspirations 
of the natives and the gradual change 
brought about by the influences of Chris- 
tianity and a higher civilization is clear and 
logical, illustrated by facts admirably 
grouped and connected. Historically his 
work is divided into the ‘“ Early Period,” 
the ‘Middle Period” and the “ Later 
Period.” In the “Early Period’? he con- 
siders race, environment, political, social 
and domestic organization, marriage, in- 
dustries, festivals and games. In the ‘“ Mid- 
dle Period” we have an account of con- 
quest, discovery, and the changes brought 
about by the early civilized visitors ; and in 
the “‘ Later Period ” comes the real study of 
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the islands as we know them, their religion 
and morals, constitution and laws, land 
tenure, education, innovations by the whites, 
industries and commerce and the decay of 
native population. In the appendices are a 
list of Hawaiian officials, a list of American 
missionaries and some interesting mis- 
cellaneous tables, followed by a good biblio- 
graphical note and an excellent index. It is 
a book worthy of careful study. And with 
it we may call attention to another good 
Hawaiian book : 

DANTE INTERPRETED. By Epiphanus Wilson. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
The true disciple of Dante is never tired of 
studying the master, and so to him every 
book about Dante and his works is welcome, 
or if not welcome at least not to be left unex- 
amined. The present book has its points of 
interest, altho the ground it goes over 
has been industriously worked. Mr. Wilson 
has evidently studied, and his pages show the 
results of careful and patient thinking. A 
number of translations from Dante scattered 
through the text will give the reader who 
does not know Italian some glimpses of the 
master’s work. The book has a good index. 


Tne TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MIS- 
souRI BOTANICAL GARDENS is, as these re- 
ports always are, under the charge of the 
Director, Mr. William Trelease, very valu- 
able. The special feature is the description 
and plates of a very large number of grasses. 
This is one of the best endowed botanical 
institutions in the country, having an an- 
uual income of about $100,000; and one of 
the curious annual expenses is that of $200 
for a “flower sermon” provided for by 4 
hequest. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have re- 
ceived the second revised edition of BAEDE- 
KER’S UNITED STATES. WITH AN EXCURSION 
INTO Mexico. Edited by Karl Baedeker. It is 
a complete and handy guide to travel, which 
should be in everybody’s bag. (Price $3.60.) 

Votume IX oF HarvaArRD STUDIES AND 
CLAssIcAL PuHILoLocy (Ginn & Co., Boston) 
is made up largely of papers left unpublished 
by Professors Lane and Allen, so that this 
may be called in part a memorial volume. 
But we cannot expect the ordinary reader to 
be enthusiastic over the Hidden Verses im 
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Suetonius or the Duenos Inscription. Never- 
theless these are important papers for the 
scholar. 


Cuina. By Robert K. Douglas. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a 
very welcome addition to the “Story of the 
Nations” series. It is a short, clear, and 
eminently readable history of China from 
the time of Marco Polotothe present day, 
written by an eminent authority. Of course 
it has been impossible for Mr. Douglas to 
compress within the limits of 449 pages a 
complete history of the old empire, nor 
was it desirable that he should make more 
than a strong outline setting forth the story 
to the understanding of the general pub- 
lic. Still the book is much more than a 
mere historical sketch. One gets from it a 
convincing impression. China and the Chi- 
nese are admirably pictured, and the his- 
torical panorama is gradually and system- 
atically unfolded. The text is not encum- 
bered with notes; but in his preface the au- 
thor refers to the works upon which he has 
relied. There are-some good illustrations 
and an excellent index. We heartily call 
the attention of students and general read- 
ers to this book as one both trustworthy and 
interesting. 


LooKING AHEAD. ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Haprpenines. By H. Pereira Mendes, Pastor 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, 
New York City. (New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely.) This is a curious book and curi- 
ously interesting. The author is a Jew- 
ish rabbi of high standing, and he has 
written from a point of view commanding 
a liberal prospect. He divides his vision 
of the twentieth century into three parts: 
The political, the social, and the religious. 
In the political part he assumes that there 
will be a union of the English-speaking na- 
tions resulting in a “mighty moral and 
physical power productive of peace for the 
world.” In the social part he tries to show 
that “reverence for God, or religion, consid- 
ered as personal conduct, not as a system 
of dogma or belief ” must become the foun- 
dation of human institugions and social life. 
In the religious part he assumes that the 
fathering of the Jews into Palestine will 
sive the whole world a great center of 
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rectification—a spiritual reservoir—and a 
school of universal enlightenment. No mat- 
ter what may be thought of Mr. Mendes’ 
dream, his book cannot be read without 
feeling that a generous, humane, and en- 
lightened spirit informs it. 


DEFENDER OF THE FaitH. A Romance. By 
Frank Mathew. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.50.) Cromwell, Henry VIII, Anne Bullen, 
Cardinal Wolsey, the Earl of Northumber- 
land and some other historical characters 
appear in this romance, which is written 
with decided distinction of manner, rather 
than of style. Mr. Mathew attempts to use 
the dramatic, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the conversational, form of 
presenting his scenes and characters. There 
is little or no descriptive matter in the book. 
The people are not before us in form, fea- 
ture, color and expression; we do not know 
their stature, their complexion, the tint of 
their eyes, the shade of their hair. It is 
merely what they say that counts. This 
gives a certain effect of angularity and curt- 
ness not altogether pleasing; and yet the 
story leaves a vivid impression, peculiar in 
itself, which, if scarcely autuentic, is cer- 
tainly notable. 


Botn GREAT AND SMALL. By Arthur E. J. 
Leyye. (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) In 
this new novel by the author of ‘ The Muti- 
neers’? we have a very attractive style and 
somewhat of the air of genius; but for the 
story itself we do not greatly care. It is one 
of those long, involved, analytical, social 
studies in which English life is made out as 
disagreeable and unhealthy as possible. The 
outcome is meant to be highly tragical, but 
it falls short of the George Meredith mark 
at which it was aimed. When the two lov- 
ers are swept out to sea and engulfed we do 
not. particularly care, they are so unnatural. 
Of course the book will have its ardent ad- 
mirers. 


THE PHysIcAL NATURE OF THE CHILD AND 
How to Stupy It. By Stuart H. Rowe, 
Ph.D., Supervising Principal of the Lovell 
District, New Haven. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00.) This is an excel- 
lent book, and should go into the hands of 
teachers, parents, guardians, and all intelli- 
gent persons interested in the growth and 
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development of children. Dr. Rowe handles 
his subject wisely, avoiding undue use of 
purely scientific terms, yet neglecting no de- 
tails useful to his purpose, which is to set 
before the student all the main facts of the 
child’s physical nature with clear directions 
how to discover and remedy defects of de- 
velopment, faults of temperament, inter- 
ferences with organic functions, and the 
hundred and one rectifiable “ deformities 
of capacity,” so to call them, that hinder 
and often prevent the consummation of a 
useful and happy life. The book is thor- 
ough, clear, well arranged, and must make 
its way to a large field of usefulness. 


WInpDy CREEK. By Helen Stuart Thompson. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
There is doubtless a good deal of life in this 
somewhat disagreeable and disappointing 
story, the motive of which seems to be not 
the most laudable in the world. Altho the 
author disclaims, in her prefatory note, any 
““ wish to decry religion,” her story certainly 
impresses us as holding up to ridicule some 
of the denominations of Christians by pictur- 
ing their preachers in the very worst atti- 
tudes. There may be great room for reform 
in the ways of ignorant and unduly rustic 
ministers of the gospel in parts of the coun- 
try like “ Windy Creek;” but we cannot see 
how caricatures of them and their primitive 
methods can be of any value whatever. As 
a story Windy Creek is crude. Its characters 
are types roughly cast and unimpressive, and 
in the end no pleasure comes to them or to 
the reader. 


RosALBA: THE STORY OF HER DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Olive Pratt Raynor (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.), takes its place 
with aplomb in the ‘ Hudson. Library” 
series, and it is a chipper Italian story, 
brightly written, good for an hour’s pleasant 
reading. 


IpoLts. By William J. Locke. (New York: 
John Lane. $1.50.) This is what might rea- 
sonably be called an exquisitely pessimistic 
novel. The author has the gift precious to 
the story-teller—the gift of making his scenes 
and characters seem real. Once begun the 
reading of Idols will go right on to the end, 
no matter what the reader may stumble over. 
One may be ashamed of one’s weakness and 
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feel like hiding one’s face behind the book; 
but, sensational as it is, the story pulls one 
along. It is pessimistic, but the pessimism 
distributes itself to suit the exigencies of a 
somewhat scattering plot, and after all it 
comes out fairly well. 


TATONG, THE LITTLE SLAVE. By Annie Maria 
Barnes. (Richmond, Va.: The Presbyterian 
Committee on Publication. $1.00.) This is a 
story of Korea, giving the experiences of a 
little slave girl whose life and sufferings cul- 
minate in great joy and blessings. A good 
book for young people to read, especially at- 
tractive to those who have become interested 
in the work of foreign missions and the con- 
dition of heathen peoples. 


ALASKA: ITS HIsTORY AND RESOURCES, 
GoLp FIeLps, RouTES, AND SCENERY. By 
Miner Bruce. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.) This is a second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, . of a good book on 
Alaska. The author writes from personal 
-experience, and knowledge largely at first 
hand. In this revised edition the history 
and statistical information are _ brought 
down to the spring of the present year. 
Many good maps and full-page illustrations 
accompany the text. There is a full index, 
and the book in every particuler is one of 
the best we have seen on our great North- 
western territory. ; 


THE MANDATE. By T. Baron Russell. (New 
York: John Lane. $1.50.) Mr. Russell has 
disappointed us in this gruesome novel. 
From what he had before written we expect- 
ed realism of a pronounced sort; but we did 
not feel in the mood to accept mere brutality, 
and that is what The Mandate is. A man 
mesmerizes a woman’s husband, kills him, 
marries the widow, and then goes crazy. 
Tableau: the hero in a straitjacket hauled 
away to an asylum ! 


PaABO, THE Priest. A NoveEu. By 8. Bar- 
ing Gould. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25.) This is a romance, rather 
than a novel, of Welsh and English life and 
history in the time of Henry Beauclerk, 
and a right stirring romance it is, with @ 
very luminous background of church his- 
tory and a grim foreground of sturdy hu 
man struggle toward our present civiliza- 
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tion. The book is of few pages, but its in- 
terest is great. 


LADY BLaANncHr’s Saton. A Story oF 
SomE Sours. By Lloyd Bryce. (New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely.) Readers who like ro- 
mance that spreads itself into the filmiest 
and gauziest dream—a rose mist too tenuous 
to be real even in a dream—will be pleased 


with this story. It is spirituality highly vol- 
atilized. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. By Margaret Werner 
Morley. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) This is an excellent book for young 
students of natural history. The author tells 
all about bees and the flowers they get their 
honey from, illustrating her story with inter- 
esting and instructive drawings. It is not a 
technical book, and the style is clear, simple, 
attractive, leading the reader on from step 
to step through the whole of bee life and 
economy. 


Down DURLEY LANE AND OTHER BALLADS. 
By Virginia Woodward Cloud. (The Century 
Co. $1.50.) An attractive book of fluent and 
sprightly ballads which have been quaintly 
and profusely illustrated by Mr. Reginald 
Birch. It is just the sort of volume to amuse 
young and old; every page is jolly, every line 


.funny, or just going to be, every picture 


drolly engaging. 


Irom DREAMLAND SENT. VERSES OF THE 
LirE TO ComE. By Lilian Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.00.) Miss Whiting has 
added a few new pieces to this revised edi- 
tion of her charming book of spiritual song. 
Few poets have Miss Whiting’s natural com- 
mand of those simple forces by which one 
soul gently influences another. We are glad 


to see this new edition of From Dreamland 
Sent. 





Literary Notes. 


Witt T. Hats, of the Nashville American, 
expects soon to bring out a second volume of 
verse. It will include several poems first pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT. 


..Mr. Walter H. Page has resigned the edi- 
torship of The Atlantic Monthly and has ac- 
cepted an invitation to take a prominent post in 
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the direction of the literary work of the allied 
houses of Harper & Brothers and the Doubleday 
& McClure Co. His successor in the editorship 
of the Atlantic is Mr. Bliss Perry, known in lit- 
erature as the author of two novels and a num- 
ber of essays and stories. Since his graduation 
from Williams College in 1881, Mr. Perry has 
been in the department of English, first at Wil- 
liams, and afterward at Princeton University, 
where he was lately appointed to the Holmes 
Professorship of English Literature. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company announce as 
a companion work to their Standard Dictionary 
the Standard Encyclopedia, prepared on the 
same general principles as the dictionary. Each 
class of subjects will be in charge of recognized 
expert specialists, over two hundred scholars to 
be engaged in the preparation of the work; 
treatment of terms to be condensed to the last 
degree consistent with completeness and clear- 
ness, and every available device will be used to 
make the work easy of consultation. The effort 
will be to cover “things” as completely and 
satisfactorily as the dictionary covers “ words,” 
so that the works will supplement each other and 
make a most complete and convenient library for 
reference. 





Books of the Week. 


The River Bend; And Other Poems. By 
Tacitus Hussey. Illustrated. 8x54, pp. 
oe Des Moines, Iowa: Carter & Hus- 


The. School Hymnal. 73x54, pp. 283. Phil- 
adelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath-School Work 

ge to Rhetoric. By William B. 

74x4%, pp. 260. Boston: Ginn 


& 

Cyr’s Fifth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
x54, pp. 432. Boston: Ginn & Co 

The Will and Its World. By Denton J. Sni- 
der. 5 pp. . St. Louis, Mo.: 
Sigma Publishing Co 

The Student’s Deuteronomy. 
dlestone, M.A. 8146x5%, pp. 
don: Eyre & Spottiswoode ; yearly 

The Cruise of the Scythian. By Susan De 
Forest Day. 814x5%4, pp. 297. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely.’ 

The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 
By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Fourth edition. 8x54, pp. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker 

Where He Is. By Cleland B. McAfee. 6x 

pp. 43. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


Fairy Tales from Far Japan. Translated 
from the Japanese ¥ Susan Ballard. 
With a prefatory note by Mrs. Isabella L. 
Bishop. Illustrated. 8x Yas nn, 127. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell C 

Three Times Three. By ag G. R. 
ar = pp. 125. New York: Fleming H. Re- 
ve 

Bible Cicminatecins By Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. 734x5 pp. 237. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co 

—s the Wild Ngoni. By W. A. Elmslie. 

Introductions by the Right Hon. Lord 
Overtoun. 73%4x5%, pp. 320. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co 





EDITORIALS. . 


The Perils of the Republican 
Party. 


TuE dominance of the Republican Party 
is not seriously imperiled by the direct issue 
of the war with Spain, nor by the policy of 
expansion and annexation, nor by the pres- 
ent struggle in the Philippines. The danger 
to its supremacy comes from two sources 
that do not seem to attract the notice of the 
wise politicians. 

One of these is the attitude of the Ger- 
mans, as affected by the behavior, or as- 
serted behavior, of the German fleet toward 
the Americans in the Philippines. We can 
hardly doubt that the Germans were un- 
friendly, while the British officials and the 
British navy there were friendly to our 
arms. But, so far as we can see, the atti- 
tude of the German Government at Berlin 
was properly neutral, and Admiral Dewey 
has thought it best to gloss over the evi- 
dences of hostility at Manila as far as pos- 
sible by making the most of the official pro- 
prieties observed. One of his captains, how- 
ever, in a most unguarded talk that has been 
widely and unwisely published, has in- 
flamed the feeling against Ger- 
many, and given free vent to the bitterness 
toward that Power which was felt in our 
fleet in the Philippine waters. 


popular 


Now we have an enormous German popu- 
lation, who are properly loyal, sentimental- 
ly, to their native land, and sensitive to its 
The 


than once said that there could be no war 


honor. German Emperor has more 


between Germany and the United States 
because the affection of the millions of Ger- 
mans in America for the land of their 
fathers can be depended upon. They are 
nearer, and so are their sons, to Germany 
than our people of English descent are to 
their mother country. They have been not 
a little offended by the most unwise, and. 
they will believe, unjust criticism that has 
been passed on their country’s attitude, and 
are inclined to resent it. Politically, they 
have generally been Republicans, and they 
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number millions. The defection of any con- 
siderable number of them for this reason 
would be a serious matter. 

As a phase of this same German peril to 
the ascendancy of the Republican Party 
we must consider the religious attitude of 
our German population. While the major- 
ity of them are Protestants, a very large 
number are devoted Catholics. Now the 
Catholic press, almost without exception, is 
bitterly hostile to the Administration and 
to the war. This seems to be in keeping 
with the persistent and consistent blunder- 
ing of the dominant element in the Catho- 
lic Church in public matters. In that Church, 
which so unnecessarily rests on medie- 
valism, the progressive, this-century ele- 
ment has to wage a hard contest against a 
dense majority. Among the densest of 
them are the German Catholics. Our war 
has been directed against a Catholic Power 
in Catholic lands. If in the course of the 
war it has been necessary to speak of the 
medievalism of the Church in Cuba or the 
Philippines, or if acts of brutality or pillage, 
such as occur unfortunately in all wars— 
tho never so sparingly as in this war—touch 
on sacrilege, if a soldier manages to steal 
an embroidered ecclesiastical robe and send 
it home, or if Archbishop Nozaleda is per- 
sonally criticised for his Spanish arrogance, 
or if it be publicly charged and _ believed 
that the Spanish friars in the Philippines 
have oppressed the people and justly earned 
their hatred, then almost the whole Catho- 
lic press, and not least the German press, 
waxes indignant and recounts the good deeds 
of the friars in the first civilization and con- 
version of the natives, and declares all 
stories of their wrong-doing false, with that 
peculiar assurance with which the German 
essayist retired to his study and evolved 
the camel out of his inner consciousness; 
and not the least attention will be paid to 
the frank utterances of the honest Jesuit 
Father Sherman, who declares that after 
studying them in their own dominions he 
has no use for the Spaniards either polit: 
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ically or ecclesiastically, and that they have 
made Porto Rico a Catholic country with- 
out religion. When the less enlightened of 
our Irish Catholic papers attack the Ad- 
ministration and the war it makes no great 
difference how much they inflame their 
readers with stories of the snatching of 
rosaries from the necks of pious wearers, 
for they have not been Republicans; but 
if a bitter religious animosity is excited 
among German Catholics that is another 
matter. They will not stop to think that 
the annexation of ten millions of people, all 
Catholics, will mightily strengthen their 
Church; they prefer to think of the wicked- 
ness of the Protestant missionaries who 
will invade the Catholic islands and cor- 
rupt the faith of simple believers. 

The other danger which threatens the 
Republican Party is one that is even less 
observed by the professional politicians, 
and it is also a race peril. Those who have 
watched the current of thought among the 
negroes of this country have observed a 
threatened weakening of their attachment 
to the Republican Party. This comes in a 
very slight degree from the failure of that 
party to give the negro his fair share of 
office, altho the negro editors who want 
office make ~ good deal of noise on the sub- 
ject; but - they have for successive Ad- 
ministrations. They never have had, and 
they cannot for a long time have, the share 
of offices which their number would war- 
rant, and this for good reasons which we 
need not enlarge upon. Perhaps there is 
more complaint of late, and dissatisfaction 
that their loyal voting has not been re- 
warded; but this alone is not serious. 

The real difficulty arises from the condi- 
tion of things in the South, the lynchings 
and the deprivation of rights of suffrage, 
of travel and of comfort imposed by law, 
and against which wrongs the Republican 
Party has proved unable, and hardly will- 
ing in the South, to protect them. Voting 
the Republican ticket, they begin to say, 
does them no good. No man is now getting 
greater influence with*them than Booker T. 
Washington. The fact that the white peo- 
ple of the South and North give him so 
much honor and that he has built up so 
great an institution by the gift of white 
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money is to them a great indorsement of 
him. Now, Mr. Washington has, first in 
private letters that got into print, and now 
more publicly, been advising his people, and 
even in North Carolina, to break away from 
their close adhesion to the Republican 
Party, and to ally themselves with “the 
better element” among the white people. 
He has told them what the Southern white 
people have all along been saying with voice 
and force, that they had better eschew pol- 
itics, seek no political influence, help the 
“better element,” which is always inter- 
preted to be the Democratic Party in the 
South. His words are having a good deal 
of effect, not so much with the negro pol- 
iticians who depend on their party affilia- 
tions and their influence in sending pledged 
delegations to Republican National Conven- 
tions, as with men who are disinterestedly 
concerned for their race. Such are the bish- 
ops of the African and Zion Methodist 
Churches, who visit all parts of the South 
and North, and have a very great influence 
with these people. 

This week there opens in Chicago the most 
important and representative conference 
of negroes meeting to consult for their race 
that has ever been held in this country. 
While the old emphasis will be put by the 
speakers on the importance of morality, 
education and thrift, we can anticipate that 
the chief interest will center upon the polit- 
ical question. Booker T: Washington will 
be there, and for the first time will take an 
active part in the counsels and discussions. 
The bishops and the editors will be there. 
What they recommend will have great 
weight with their people North and South. 
We cannot say that it will be recommended 
that the negroes in the North divide their 
votes between the two parties, and that 
those in the South ally themselves with the 
“better element,” and that, while they vote, 
perhaps, they keep out of active politics, 
yet we can prognosticate that the influence 
of the conference will be decidedly in that 
direction. This may be politically well for 
the negro, altho we have some doubt of it; 
but that it constitutes a real menace to the 
success of the Republican Party we cannot 
fail to see, and it is one that should be fair- 
ly considered by those who are its leaders. 
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Aguinaldo to the Powers. 


WE do not observe that Aguinaldo’s appeal 
to the Powers for recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Filipino insurgents has ex- 
cited any interest at the capitals of the Gov- 
ernments to which it was addressed. If he 
had asked for a recognition of belligerency 
instead of independence, this more modest 
request would also have found its way quick- 
ly to the waste basket in the Foreign Offices 
of the Powers. Even if he had a govern- 
ment and a capital and if he controlled ports 
and regularly collected revenue, and repre- 
sented something more than a small fraction 
of the inhabitants of the islands, none of the 
Powers would take action which could em- 
barrass our Government in the pursuit of its 
purpose. But the insurgents have not that 
political organization and those resources 
which, according to the established rules of 
international procedure in such cases, would 
furnish even a plausible excuse for the recog- 
nition of their belligerency by some Power 
willing to annoy the United States. The ap- 
peal itself may have been written partly in 
one camp and partly in another while Agui- 
naldo and his followers were retreating be- 
fore the American army. Moreover, if any 
Power should deign to examine the asser- 
tions upon which the Filipino leader bases 
his plea, it would speedily discover that a 
majority of them are false. Aguinaldo can- 
not expect the Powers to believe that he had 
conquered the entire country, except Manila, 
without assistance, or that the sovereignty 
of the Filipinos in arms was recognized by 
Admiral Dewey and the American Generals 
and Consuls. But the Powers will not waste 
any time in the study of such questions. 
They understand the situation and have weil 
defined ideas not only as to the character of 
the insurrection but also concerning the ef- 
fect of undisputed American rule upon the 
condition of the islanders, the maintenance 
of stable international relations, and the pro- 
motion of trade. 

Some of the Powers may not be moved 
deeply or exclusively by a regard for the 
welfare and improvement of the inhabitants 
of the Philippines, but all of them know that 
only by the firm establishment of American 
power throughout the archipelago can there 
be maintained the peace and order which are 


required for the protection and growth of 
commerce; that this country is committed 
to a policy of equal privileges for all at the 
island ports; that under our rule, after the 
insurrection shall have been suppressed, the 
life and property of the foreign resident will 
be surrounded by the safeguards of civiliza- 
tion. They know that a surrender of the is- 
lands to this armed band of Tagals would be 
followed by continuous civil war with inci- 
dental anarchy, and that the attempts of any 
European Power to restore order or protect 
its trade would probably lead to interna- 
tional complications, if not to a quarrel over 
a distribution of territory. In short, they 
understand that their own interests will be 
served most effectively by the suppression 
of this revolt and the supremacy of Ameri- 
can authority from Luzon to the Sulus. The 
only appeal to any Power by which Agui- 
naldo can accomplish anything for the Fili- 
pinos would be one to the Power against 
which he is fighting, an appeal accompanied 
by unconditional surrender and asking that 
his followers shall have the privilege of en- 
joying such a measure of self-government as 
the United States, with a due regard for 
their welfare, will give to them. 





Resting ‘Time. 


It is time to rest. Nature telis us to fold 
our hand a little while in the hot August 
days, when the sun is giving us his fervor 
of fervors in order to drive us deep into the 
shadows of the woods. Of old the poets 
imagined that Pan snoozed wen the heat 
was great, and during his nap it was dan- 
gerous to disturb him. Pan is dead; but 
rest is just as sweet in reality as in myth. 
Indeed the reality is always somehow col- 
nected with the dream—poets sing from fact 
to fancy. Pan slumbering in the cool gloom 
of his cave at noontide’s flood was but the 
shadow of a great human need. Virgil, the 
heathen, felt the same call to the joy of rest 
in chill sweet shadows as that he pictured in 
Tityrus: 

“O Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit ; 

Namque erit ille mihi semper deus.” 

Job pictures behemoth at rest: “ He lieth 
under the shady trees, in the covert of the 
reed and fens, The shady trees cover him 
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with their shadow; the willows of the brook 
comapass him about.” But Tityrus or behe- 
moth, Pan or man, the refreshment of loll- 
ing in cool places when the season for rest 
is come strikes to the marrow of nature. 
“Let us cross over and rest under the shade 
of the trees” were the last words of Stone- 
wall Jackson when dying of his wounds. 

There could be no set of words more richly 
flooded with the quality which makes all 
souls long as one. From the heat, the searing 
glare, the fever, the stress, give us a refuge 
and a season of repose in a shady place. 
“Hide me under the shadow of thy wings,” 
the psalmist cries, and “I shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” “0O Lord, 
thou hast been a shadow from the heat,” 
sings another old poet. ‘‘ Wash your feet 
and rest yourselves under the tree,’’ said the 
Patriarch in the long ago. 

Labor is good and the long summer is a 
blessing; but the year has its sabbath, a 
cycle of days between the summer and the 
autumn, to be spent not in mere idleness, 
but in rest. The harvest is over, the stubble 
lies sere in the sun-glare, the grasshopper 
is a burden, the fruit of the orchard ripens 
slowly, there is a lull in Nature, there is a 
call to the shade. Let us take a rest. 





The Dreyfus Retrial. 


THE first week of the retrial of Dreyfus 
closes amid intense excitement. Its record 


indeed is phenomenal. The examination of 
the dossier, for the first time presented in 
full before both the court and the accused, 
has revealed more clearly than ever the ab- 
solute baselessness of the charges against 
the captain. Ex-President Casimir-Perier 
and General Mercier have been on the stand 
and confronted each other with affirmations 
and denials that have carried conviction 
everywhere of the innocence of the accused. 
Proof of conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment has accumulated, Paul Dérouléde is in 
prison, and other leaders of the Nationalist 
party are besieged in a private house, while 
arrests are being made right and left. To 
Crown all, the eloquent lawyer whose able 
defense of Dreyfus and Zola has made him 
known throughout the world has been shot 
on his way to the court. Two suicides (al- 
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leged) and an attempted assassination is the 
record thus far. 

It is little wonder that the outside world 
looks on with something of dismay. Fortu- 
nate it is for France at this time that the 
Chamber of Deputies is not in session; that 
the President of the Republic is a man of 
cool, calm judgment; that he is ably support- 
ed by a Cabinet representing every phase of 
French politics, yet committed to the sup- 
port of the Government, and perhaps more 
than all, that the Minister of War is a man 
absolutely unmovable in his determination 
that justice shall be done so far as he can se- 
cure it; that law shall be observed and that 
the forces of anarchy shall be thoroughly 
suppressed. The course of General Gallifet 
is the best guarantee that France could have 
for the preservation of order. Of absolutely 
unblemished character, of international rep- 
utation as a soldier, having kept himself en- 
tirely aloof from the currents of French poli- 
tics, a martinet in discipline, profoundly con- 
vinced that the honor of the army depends 
not upon the fate of individual officers, but 
upon its accord to law, he has stood like a 
rock against all efforts to identify him with 
the opposition to the course of law. His 
summary dealing with generals of high rank 
has shown that he fears no man, and at the 
same time his military record sufficiently dis- 
proves any charges that may be made with 
regard to his devotion to the army. 

What will be the outcome it is impossible 
at the moment to say. That the cause of 
justice will triumph is unquestioned, yet the 
triumph may be dearly bought. The political 
sense of the great mass of French people will 
assert itself even over their weak sense 
of justice, and yet it is very possible that 
the same spirit which has more than once 
overwhelmed the law should again cause no 
little loss. That popular passion has been 
thoroughly aroused in some sections is evi- 
dent, as also that multitudes believe that the 
acquittal of Dreyfus, followed as it must be 


. by wholesale arrests and punishment of men 


high in the army, would inflict a blow upon 
military prestige of far greater moment than 
the individual fate of a Jewish captain of 
artillery. Fortunat: it is for France and for 
these very masses that the Government now 
in power is committed to the securing of ab- 
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solute justice. It will have the sympathy of 
all nations, and cannot fail of success. 





Dr. Parkhurst’s Conclusion. 


Dr. PARKHURST was, in college, a scholar 
of the highest rank, and after graduation 
was appointed principal of a fitting school 
for college. He continued for a _ while 
in the teacher’s profession, and his first 
publication was a Latin text-book. His 
fame as a civic reformer has come along the 
line of knowledge. He was indefatigable in 
collecting facts, on which he could base his 
indictments of public officials, and those 
facts he used as the basis of every appeal to 
the people of New York. He is not the kind 
of man to exhort without a firm basis of rea- 
son ou which to stand. This method of his 
gives confidence in his conclusions. People 
say that he knows; he is a student of political 
conditions, as he once was of classical lan- 
guages and mathematics. His is the right 
method. 

We are not surprised that he carries the 
same method into his religious teaching. We 
have seldom printed an article that carries 
more solid good sense than that we publish 
tLis week, from which we take these words: 

“Tt must not be forgotten that man is an in- 
telligemt craature, that God’s appeals are made 
to him through the avenue of intelligence, and 
that therefore if those who preach are intellectu- 
aliy disqualified from securing access to that 
avenue, there is but one result reasonably to be 
expected. We are controlled by the man who 
knows, who makes it evident that he knows, and 
who can address himself magisterially to our 
faculties of apprehension.” 

Dr. Parkhurst believes that in an appeal to 
a man’s sense of duty, whether it be duty 
to his city, or his country, or his God, there 
is just one way to reach him, and that is 
through his reason. He must be persuaded 
by good reasons, that appeal to his intelli- 
gence, by facts and not fancies, by argu- 
ments and not assertions of faith. 

Dr. Parkhurst is right. It ought never to 
be necessary, and yet it is necessary, to re- 
peat this primary fact in all rhetoric, profane 
or sacred; and there is much less difference 
between the two than is often supposed. The 
best training in pulpit rhetoric is found in 
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that kind of incisive and argumentative ad- 
dress that is cultivated at the bar or on the 
hustings. 

They are not good friends of religion who 
announce magisterially that religion is some- 
thing apart from the reason, and must be ac- 
cepted by another faculty which they call 
faith. What they call faith is utter credu- 
lity, and some of them know it, and it is 
their purpose, apparently, to discredit and 
not to help religion. They say, with all the 
assurance of one who must be believed on 
faith and not on reason, because what he 
says “is so,” that religion differs from other 
affairs of life in that its facts cannot be 
proved by reason, but must be accepted on 
faith, unproved. Now this may sound very 
religious, but it is a part of the “ doctrine of 
devils,” whose end, purposed or unpurposed 
by those who proclaim it, is to undermine 
faith by removing its foundation. 

There is no faith worth anything, in reli- 
gion or in politics, that does not rest on rea- 
son. If we believe in God, there must be 
a reason for it, or we should be Agnostics. 
If we believe in the Christian religion, there 
must be good reason for it in history and 
ethics, or we should remain Deists. This is 
good Scripture and good sense. People wiil 
not accept religious faith without reason, 
and they ought not to; for sensible faith can 
have only good reason to rest on. We should 
not think of religion as something different 
from other things in that it requires a differ- 
ent sort of logic, something sui generis and 
apart from argument and reason. We don't 
accept its truths because we will to irration- 
ally, but because they are reasonably proved 
true; and then we accept its obligations be- 
cause we find satisfactory evidence that we 
ought to, and we wish to act reasonably. 

We thank Dr. Parkhurst for putting this 
truth so forcibly and clearly. 





The Canadian Premier. 

Ir was reported a few days ago that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier had declined an invitation 
to be present at the laying of the corner: 
stone of the new post office in Chicago. The 
comments of several prominent Americal 
journals upon his action and the explana- 
tion which he was said to have made in- 
dicated a curious readiness to attack this 
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gentleman and to ridicule his motives. The 
story was that one Fitzpatrick, an employee 
of the Treasury Department at Washington, 
had been sent to Ottawa by the committee 
in charge of the ceremonies at Chicago to 
arrange for the invitation which was to be 
extended to the Canadian Premier, and that 
he was told by Sir Wilfrid that the invita- 
tion would not be accepted because of the 
harsh tone of the American press in dealing 
with the Alaskan boundary question and for 
the reason that he feared the Governor-Gen- 
eral and himself might be subjected to some 
indignity by thoughtless persons. On the 
day following the appearance of the report 
brought from Ottawa by Fitzpatrick, Sir 
Wilfrid declared that it was “ the sheerest 
nonsense,” and he has since forwarded a 
denial to the editor of a Chicago newspaper, 
saying that the invitation will receive from 
him ‘the most curteous consideration.” 
The committee asserts that Fitzpatrick had 
no authority to approach Sir Wilfrid con- 
cerning an invitation. : 
The present Prime Minister of the Do- 
minion and leader of the Canadian Liberal 
party deserves to be treated by the Ameri- 
can people and press with the most friendly 
consideration. He came into office as the 
advocate of a policy of cultivating friendly 
relations with the United States. After 
striving for years to convince the Canadian 
people that their interests could best be 
served by ending all the international dis- 
putes and promoting free commercial inter- 
course, he found himself the leader of a ma- 
jority in sympathy with his enlightened 
and liberal views. Unfortunately he has 
been unable to obtain from this country 
the trade concessions which commercial 
teciprocity requires, for the policy of our 
Government during the greater part of his 
term has been indicated by the Dingley 
tariff. Nor has he been able to bring about 
4 settlement of those controversies the ex- 
istence of which he deplored. The discovery 
of rich deposits of gold in the Klondike has 
tmexpectedly given great prominence to the 
boundary dispute, and a failure of the two 
Governments to agree upon a plan of arbi- 
tration for this question has prevented the 
Settlement of any one of a dozen other con- 
troversies. But his attitude has always 
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been one of conciliation and friendliness, 
and in the recent debates at Ottawa his dis- 
approval of suggested retaliatory and hostile 
measures has repeatedly been shown. 

It is the Conservative party that now pro- 
poses the exclusion of all Americans from 
the Klondike mines and criticises the Im- 
perial Government at London for a readi- 
hess to make concessions in order that 
friendly relations with this country may be 
preserved. It is Sir Wilfrid that in reply 
deprecates retaliation, whether it is pro- 
posed in the Dominion Parliament or has 
already taken place under a law enacted 
by the legislature of British Columbia. It 
is the Premier that says he would “ rather 
appeal to the Americans once more,” and 
asks his Conservative opponents to wait for 
the completion of pending negotiations for 
“reciprocity in mining laws.” It is the 
Premier that says to Sir Charles Tupper in 
Parliament, with reference to the boundary 
dispute: 


“We cannot give up the rights of Canada; 
but the rights of Canada are limited by the 
rights of the United States in this matter. 
There is a hazy point where the rights of the 
United States begin and those of Canada end; 
but as befits honorable men, as befits honorable 
and friendly nations, there is only one solution 
—to have the case referred to impartial, un- 
biased, unprejudiced men, who will give to it 
their best judgment.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has much to contend 
against in his own country. His political 
opponents long to regain power, and at the 
present time they are aided by the temper 
of the people... His purposes have been 
thwarted. He has failed to make any prog- 
ress toward that commercial union or free- 
dom of commercial intercourse which he 
sought. He has settled none of the old dis- 
putes, and has a new and formidable one on 
his hands. Canada lost valuable trade with 
Porto Rico by reason of our war. Her im- 
ports from the United States are continually 
growing, her exports to us declining. The 
situation is one of great embarrassment and 
anxiety for a Prime Minister whose desire 
and aim has been and is to cut down bar- 
riers, settle old disputes, and bring the two 
countries together on a basis of enduring 
friendship. We on this side of the line 
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should give him due credit for his com- 
mendable purpose. We should strive to as- 
sist rather than to annoy and embarrass 
him, and should bear in mind that the re- 
turn of the Conservative party to power 
would place in his office some one less de- 
voted to the cause of international friend- 
ship, whose policy might involve us in se- 
rious complications. 





SECRETARY Root has done well in issuing 
a circular to the Mayors of our principal 
cities and the Governors of the States, ask- 
ing for contributions for the relief of a hun- 
dred thousand people made destitute in 
Porto Rico by the terrible hurricane of last 
week. General Davis asks for twenty-five 
hundred tons of rice, beans and codfish to 
be sent immediately, and six hundred tons 
were sent last Monday on a swift Govern- 
ment transport at -her fastest. speed. We 
can only urge that “generous contributions 
be made in response to this request, as the 
local Mayors and Governors shall decree, 
for there will be need of help for several 
months. We do well to show that we feel 
sympathy. as we have responsibility, for 
our hew possessions. 





In the death of Dr. Lamson Hartford 
loses the distinguished pastor of the mother 
church of the State, the Congregational de- 
nomination loses one of its ablest ministers 
in the fullest prime.of his strength, the 
American Board loses its President, and the 
American Church loses one who was peer 
with its best and wisest leaders. Dr. Lam- 
son was, like so many other distinguished 
preachers, such as Beecher, Hitchcock, 
Storrs, Parkhurst; and Bishop Huntington, 
a graduate of Amherst College, and after- 
ward a tutor and trustee. He filled two 
other prominent pulpits in Massachusetts 
and Vermont before he was called five years 
ago to the First Church of Hartford. He 
was a man of noble presence, with a face 
that seemed to express a character strong 
and good. His was a finely rounded culture, 
not irregularly or saliently developed, but 
in every way complete. There was nothing 
startling about his eloquence, but he was 
a speaker who always gave _ instruction 
and satisfaction. His character and sound 


-teenth century ‘ evangelists.’ 
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judgment, added to his intellectual power, 
gave him commanding influence. When Dr. 
Storrs declined longer to bear the burdens 
of the presidency of the American Board 
its corporate members turned naturally to 
Dr. Lamson to be much more than its figure- 
head, and with no less energy than wisdom 
did he perform its duties. During his short 
stay in Hartford he had acquired a surpris- 
ing influence in public matters as well as in 
the affairs of the Church. Too soon have 
we lost a most attractive and gracious gen- 
tleman and Christian leader. 





A CaTHOLIc paper in Philadelphia tells a 
sad story of the outrages perpetrated by our 
soldiers in the Philippines, and vouches for 
the authenticity of the following extract 
from a soldier’s letter: 

“The war here is no more nor less than an 
A. P. A. fanatical outburst against the religious 
customs of the island. I have seen so much 
that I do not know where to begin in reciting 
the story of profligacy, debauchery and licen- 
tiousness which dominates the army of occupa- 
tion. Women walking along the streets have 
had scapulars, rosaries, crucifixes and so on— 
which, by the way, are all worn exposed—torn 
from their necks. Prisoners of war have been 
shot to save the trouble of bringing them into 
camp—and this by volunteer soldiers, without 
authority from any one. The Tennessee regi- 
ment had taken over fifty prisoners; when the 
detachment reached camp the question was 
asked as to where were the prisoners. ‘ They’re 
on the road’—in fact, the natives had been 
used as targets for the amusement of our nine 
No won- 
der we see native priests leading men in battle 
against our men. The churches have been the 
object of spoliation unheard of. Chasubles, 
stoles, chalices—everything of value and con- 
secrated articles of all kinds are shown as tro- 
phies of victory.” obs 
We simply do not believe this anonymous 
slanderer. Of course, war is hell, and spo- 
radic atrocities have happened; but there is 
testimony enough that, as war goes, this one 
has been conducted humanely. Too many 
of our Catholic contemporaries love to be 


lieve such stories. Why is it? 





THe charges against the character and 
conduct of the friars in the Philippines rest 
upon the authority of Mr. Forman, himself 
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a Romam Catholic; who: lived in the: islands: 


for eleven years and is the author of the 
leading work on the Philippines. They are in- 
dorsed by Professor Worcester, author of 
another valuable book on the islands, who 
resided there for a long time engaged in sci- 
entific investigations. Mr. Forman gave tes- 
timony to the same effect before the United 
States Peace Commission at Paris, and his 
statements have been corroborated by Gen- 
eral Greene, General Merritt and many oth- 
ers, and are reported in the Senate document 
No. 62, of the Fifty-fifth Congress, which 
contains the treaty of peace. The evidence 
from testimony and from events, includ- 
ing the attitude of the Philippine people to- 
ward the friars and their honorable excep- 
tion of the Jesuits, would seem to leave no 
doubt of the truth of the charges. But we 
find, as Dr. Leonard W. Bacon mentions, 
after recounting the above facts in a letter 
to the Springfield Republican, that a writer in 
the Catholic World, Bryan J. Clinch, makes 
a general denial of all these statements; de- 
clares that the friars are not numerous, be- 
ing only 1,215 in number; that they are not 
idle and lazy, not greedy and grasping; that 
they do not possess vast estates, but only “a 
few estates devoted to the support of hos- 
pitals and colleges; ” that they are not odious 
to the people in general; that the hundreds 
of them that are held prisoners and the half- 
hundred that have been murdered have suf- 
fered from the hands of the few banditti 
and not from the people, and that a case of 
grave breach of moral discipline is almost 
unknown among them. The contradiction 
between Mr. Clinch and the great body of 
Witnesses is absolute, but his contradictory 
testimony hardly gives occasion to reopen 
the question. That there has been a good 
side to the work of the friars we do not 
question, and that has been told pretty fully 
in the letters of one or two Catholic chap- 
lains who have been in the service there. 





It is not merely the actual lynchings but 
also the threats of assassination that mark a 
low state of civilization. Here is a case in 
South Carolina. Our readers will remember 
that R. R. Tolbert, a member of a wealthy 
old family, was driven out of South Carolina 
because he tried to get evidence that negroes 
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were prevented from voting for him for Con- 
gress. Some six weeks ago he returned, 
after having denied the authenticity of the 
language which he had put his name to. But 
now he has gone to Washington to push his 
claim to election, and has declared at that 
safe distance that he will expose the election: 
methods which defeated him; and the Green- 
wood Index, which had made his return pos- 
sible, now warns him that he will come back 
again at the peril of his life. Similarly in 
Kentucky the people are threatening whip- 
ping and death to Mormon missionaries and 
forcibly expelling them from the State. We 
wax indignant when in some far-off Chinese 
town our missionaries are treated in that 
manner, and we send soldiers to punish the 
criminals. Whether these Mormon mission- 
aries are right or wrong they should have 
the protection of law. We must depend on 
the supreme power of light and truth for our 
protection, not on lawless force. 





....1lt is a matter of interest that of the 
many letters we have received lately from 
Southern people in reference to editorial 
utterances on the negro question, every one 
written by a person in whose veins is a 
particle of negro blood, or by a teacher, 
white or black, of a negro school, most 
heartily approves our position; while not a 
few letters come from white people in the 
South who criticise us very sharply. The 
following is just received from a teacher in 
Governor Candler’s State: 


“Please allow me to heartily thank you for 
your admirable editorial on ‘Fanatics an 
Fools’ in the issue of August 3d. We who are 
engaged in training Christian leaders for the 
colored people are greatly encouraged and 
helped by the attitude of your paper, which has 
always shown a clear apprehension of the real 
facts in the South and has given such forcible 
expression to the truth that needed to be ut- 
tered. The time will come when the South as 
well as the rest of the nation will recognize your 
valuable services to the Nation, the Church and 
humanity. Gratefully yours, 





....The fact that the Legislature of Col- 
orado passed a bill permitting prize fights 
on the payment of $1,000 license has been 
used as a text to prove that woman suffrage 
did not prevent this evil. There were only 
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three women members of this Legislature, 
and all of them voted against the bill. 
Women constitute a minority in the State, 
but the powerful Woman’s Civic Federation 
in Denver and the Woman’s Club of 1,200 
members have passed resolutions of protest 
against this new law. They also have pe- 
titioned the Governor to include its repeal 
in the new list of subjects to be considered 
if a special session of the Legislature is 
called. 


....in an article on the Southern Prison 
Lease System, in an issue of July 13, Mr. J. 
D. Anderson said that negro boys are ar- 
rested for the crime of ‘“ shooting craps,” 
and sent to the prison camps to act as 
chore-boys till sixteen years of age, and then 
put to men’s work, and that “ten years 
is said to be the average time for ‘crap’ 
playing.” The statement is denied, for 
Georgia, by Charles R. Haskins, of Georgia, 
who tells us that under the laws of that 
State one year is the longest possible sen- 
tence for the offense, and that it is gen- 
erally but thirty days. We shall be glad to 
hear denials from other States. 

....We have at last turned the tide in 
the number of pensioners, and the amount 
expended for pensions will, in the natural 
course of things, now grow annually less, 
even with the little Spanish war on our 
hands. The number of pensioners on June 
30th was 2,195 less than at that date in 1898, 
and that notwithstanding the fact that 37,- 


077 new pensions were granted during the 


year. Pensions are now our heaviest na- 


tional bill, and yet one not to be grudged. 
B. Greenough, of Har- 
vard, seems to find his summer amusement 
in Latin composition. He has put Governor 
Roosevelt’s fine Chicago speech into Latin, 
and varied it by a rollicking rhymed trans- 
lation of Friar Tuck’s famous verses: 


....Prof. James 


“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 

But I do think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood.” 


--.-We never trust Biblia for archeolog- 
ical sanity. It publishes an account of the 
late “discovery” of “the tomb of Esther 
and Mordecai” at. Hamadan, in Persia. That 
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“tomb” has been for a long while one of 
the famous sights of Hamadan, and was 
fully described by Ker Porter a hundred 
years ago. There is no new Biblical con- 
firmation there such as Biblia asserts. 
....We have received a number of in- 
quiries as to the method of sending money 
to Clara Barton for the. Red Cross relief in 
Cuba, and are able to say that such sums 
may be forwarded to Frederick D. Tappen, 
Treasurer of the American National Red 
Cross Relief Committee, Gallatin National 
Bank, 36 Wall Street, New York City. 


....We trust our readers will not put the 
least faith in the current story that at a 
London flower show sweet pea vines were 
exhibited sown from seed taken from the 
tomb of an Egyptian mummy buried two 
thousand years ago. Similar stories have 
oftener been told about wheat from mum- 
mies, but none of them are true. 


.... Whom will the American Board choose 
to be successor of Dr. Lamson as its Presi- 
dent ? Very likely President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, whose diplomatic 
office forbade his name being considered 
when Dr. Storrs refused re-election, or Dr. 
A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, who then had 
many friends and votes. 

....It speaks well for the quality of our 
army in the Philippines that the number 
of officers who have died of wounds re- 
ceived in battle is out of all proportion to 
that of the privates. Thirty officers have 
died of wounds received in action; 315 pri- 
vates. A much larger proportion of the pri- 
vates died of disease. 

....M. Descamps, himself the author of a 
scheme for international arbitration, de- 
clares the scheme adopted by the Peace Con- 
ference to be the most perfect that has yet 
been devised, and that it constitutes “ the 
fairest page” in the history of nations since 
the science of international law was born. 

....The national authorities have acted 
with most commendable vigor in the fight 
with yellow fever at the Soldiers’ Home, in 
Hampton, Va., and have conquered it. We 
shall do the same in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
But a hurricane is too much for our Sur- 
geon-General. 





RELIGIOUS. 


The Greatness of the Minister’s 
Calling. 
By Albert J. Lyman, D.D., 

Pastor SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 

(The following article is the substance of the Ad- 
dress to the Graduating Class of Yale Divinity School 
at the Commencement Exercises, May 17, and _ pub- 
lished at the request of the EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT. } 

AT the threshold of our vocation and at 
every instant along its broadening paths, 
there is to be heard this one commanding 
note—namely, that we realize the spiritual 
greatness of the work we are called to do. 

In the first place, we must-emphasize that 
word “ called.” 


The work of the minister is a profession, 
but it is more than that; it is an art, but it is 
more than that. It is God’s “call” to speak 
in Christ’s name; a call which proceeds from 
the highest sources; which summons into ac- 
tion the highest powers; which urges those 


powers toward the highest ends, even the 
ends of our Lord’s own mission of human 
redemption and rescue. That holy and 
mighty word ‘“ vocation” has, therefore, for 
ages been rightly set apart to tell the true 
story of the ministerial office. 

Now the true and effective mood for us 
in this vocation is, I am sure, an habitually 
kindled sense of the greatness of it—the 
mood of a certain lofty and sustained spir- 
itual energy, a reverent ardor, a humane 
glow, a temper of mind, toward God and to- 
ward men, both in the pulpit and in the pas- 
torate, which is all alive with noble impulse 
and roused power, as if incarnadined with 
some flush caught in reflection from the very 
blood of Christ’s cross. 

And this greatness of our vocation might 
be realized under two aspects: 

First—The greatness of the message we 
have to hear; 

Second—The greatness of the man we are 
to seek—the greatness of the message and 
the greatness of the man. 

I. 
First, the message. 
It is the old eternal message of salvation, 


whose statements of revealed truth are in 
the first instance inspired of God in Holy 
Scripture, and then arranged into noble and 
precious forms of doctrine by the faith and 
wisdom of all Christian ages, including our 
own. 

Next to a true thought nothing is so pre- 
cious as a fine form of thought. There is a 
greatness in the very form, as well as the 
content, of the message we have to bear. 

And let us not listen to any cheap sugges- 
tion that either the greatness of the message 
or the worth of the ancestral forms of it are 
really lessened by the processes of critical 
investigation peculiar to our time. For the 
thing to be noted is that these processes are 
spiritual as well as critical, and in them also 
the glory of Christ’s presence appears. And 
yet he was in the older centuries also; but 
no fair investigation of God’s revelation can 
make it less a revelation. No careful study 
of the voice of Christ’s Holy Spirit speaking 
through the Church can make the heart of 
that utterance less Christlike, less noble and 
true. 

Is there not something to be realized here 
of reverence for the past and sympathy for 
the present combined, which may give a 
fresh sense of the greatness of our message? 
May we not attain to a sentiment which is 
as far from hidebound conservatism on the 
one hand as it is far from rash radicalism 
on the other? There is a large and kindled 
temper which recognizes Christ .n all the 
Church, the modern Church included; which 
finds Christ in all the centuries and not less 
in the dawning of the twentieth; which is 
affiliated with Christianized humanity in 
every age, with Nicene men and nineteenth 
century men, with men of the old creeds and 
men of the new creeds, or lack of creeds; 
which is full of the sense of the spiritual 
dignity of a revelation of God enshrined in 
precious documents in which the truth of 
that revelation is progressively enfolded in 
such a wise that while each separate docu- 
ment is a true product of humanity, with 
human peculiarities and limitations, yet the 
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entire series of documents, viewed as a 
whole, becomes self-adjusting and self-cor- 
rective, and, therefore, practically infallible 
as a guide to duty and to God. 

Must we not believe that here is the note 
of the larger liberality, the cosmopolitan lib- 
erality, the liberality befitting the widest cul- 
ture and the truest Christianity, that it 
shall be liberal toward the old as well as lib- 
eral toward the new; that it shall incorporate 
within itself rational reverence for all ages, 
and for all the Christ in all ages? Is not 
this the final verdict of the Philosophy of 
Evolution, as well as of the Philosophy of 
Christianity ? 

How the old music of the ancient centu- 
ries thus breaks into the varying cadences 
of life to-day! 

The question of verbal inerrancy in the Bi- 
ble is practically already a shelved issue, 
because comparatively speaking it is a triv- 
ial issue. So much of quicksilver mingles 
with human language, in the subtle growth 
of words and the changing minds of men, 
that the idea of literal verbal inerrancy in a 
Book which is to be equally true in a hun- 
dred languages is an irrational dream. Such 
pin point inerrancy would not display the 
genius of God, for it would seem that a 
great God’s method of securing infallibility 
in a book which was to be translated into 
every dialect must be a finer and larger 
method than that of verbal exactitude. 
Would it not be rather to make the whole 
Bible infallibly self-explanatory and self- 
adjusting if one takes it as a whole and not 
a sectarian slice of it? And is not this really 
the divinest sort of infallibility, putting a 
premium upon the image of God in man, 
upon the intellectual freedom and moral ear- 
nestness of search and study? 

In the large perspective, Sinai and Calvary 
are never obsolete. You say creeds are 
crumbling? Yes. So the avalanches slide 
from the Alpine summits while the granite 
of God remains. People want as much as 
ever to be taken up into the hills. In the 
midst of many thoughts, novel or brilliant, 
but volatile and fugitive, the minister speaks 
for what is at once primal and perennial. 
We must be true to Christ yet near to men; 
and the glory of it is that the truer to Christ 
the nearer to men, only to all men, not an- 
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cient men alone, nor modern men alone. And 
here is the wonder of our calling, that the 
deepest grasp upon Christ and the ancient 
faith translates itself most finely and 
promptly into the aptest dealing with the 
men of the present hour. It is as tho a 
lifeboat were anchored in mid-torrent, held 
by the great anchor chains of faith to some 
Rock of Ages far up stream and yet at the 
same time lightly moving and swinging free 
in the foam, looking out for men as they are 
hurried by, swiftly shifting to meet the men, 
ready to save and able to save. 

Nor is this sense of the greatness of the 
message lessened but only hightened by the 
remembrance of the varied, menacing but 
splendid changes now so rapidly taking place 
in the secular environment of our ministry. 
Steam and electricity may fling their crowd- 
ed carriages past our church doors, but none 
the less peremptory is the need of spiritual 
solace within those doors. The present seems 
to be an era of alarming tumult and disin- 
tegration, but it should be a part of the gen- 
ius of the Christian ministry not to get 
frightened at such things. We must be fear- 
lessly “in the swim,” in the foam. Let us 
not use too much lampblack on the pulpit 
telescope. Things are in upheaval, we say. 
The bottom of society is being thrown to the 
top. “God Almighty’s gentlemen,” to use a 
phrase of Dryden, are sometimes found in 
the cab of the locomotive, as well as in the 
parlor car. Well, the logic of that is that we 
should be able to ride at either end of the 
train. Socialism is Democracy without 
Christ. All the more preach Christ. It is 
just such a social storm that Christ comes 
walking on the waves of. Let us both as 
Evolutionists and Christians emulate the ra- 
tional optimism of St. Paul, which takes 
into view the whole of things, God included, 
and fronts the new century with a smile, 
asserting, as Paul did when things were up- 
set in Corinth, ‘For if that which is done 
away was glorious, much more that which 
remaineth is glorious.” 


II. 


And then, secondly, and finally: 

Next to the greatness of the message 
should we not realize the greatness of the 
man to whom we bring the message—the 
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greatness of him not only as a soul made in 
the image of God, but the greatness of the 
concrete form in which he stands in his 
present structure and stature, in his present 
environment and stage of development in 
this age and time—his greatness in the new- 
ness of his new life, as well as the oldness of 
his ancestral life? 

Our errand is not only great but definite, 
immediately practical. It is to win the con- 
crete man, the concrete nation. Next to the 
sense of the greatness of the message, there- 
fore, our minds should be occupied with the 
living picture of the man. 

We are to bring the old message to the new 
man. We must then understand this new 
man. We must work in a vivid and gener- 
ous sympathy with this present and modern 
man as he actually is, as he thinks, as he 
toils, as he suffers. We must be in sympathy 
with the age that produces him—not with its 
merely superficial features, but with its 
deeper and nobler movements, in which also 
is the going forth of Jehovah’s power and the 
onward march of Christ’s Kingdom. In this 
deeper reading of the modern time is the 
Christian greatness of it. In these modern 
chariots, also, Christ is riding. 

The supreme wonder of this secular age, 
as we call it, is that there is so much of 
Christ within it. A veteran minister said to 
me the other day, “ We are all going to—Jer- 
icho (a pious terminal)—the Church is be- 
coming secularized.” Well, so it ought to be 
in the true meaning of that noble Latin 
word. The Church should become of the 
Seculum, adapted to it, assimilating it as 
the leaven touches the meal. But it should 
speak to the men of this age, because it is of 
the secula—because it speaks in the spirit of 
the Christianized humanity of all the ages. 

I remember one dreary and stormy Sunday 
evening in a late November, when I was 
not half as old as I am now, that Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, then pastor of the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church in New York, led me, 
a shivering student, into his pulpit and com- 
manded me to preach. There were hardly a 
dozen people in the great church. What 
with the wild tumult of wind and rain out- 
side I am certain not a soul heard a word of 
anything I said; and what with the nervous 
hammering of my own heart I could scarcely 
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hear myself. After all was over and the 
spectral little audience had vanished, Dr. 
Thompson turned to me in his hearty, genial 
way, and said something like this, by way of 
comment on my sermon: “ Well, my boy, the 
gun was loaded well enough, but you did not 
aim at anything.” E might have asked him 
what there was in that church to aim at. But, 
no, the Doctor’s kind shot had struck home, 
and I still hear his clear, martial voice enun- 
ciating that practical maxim of the Christian 
ministry—* Remember the target as well as 
the shot.” 

And it must be said that obedience to this 
maxim is easier, because, as a rule, the hu- 
man target in the pews enjoys being hit. 
People would rather be themselves hit by 
their minister than have him hit nothing at 
all, for they know or ought to be made to 
know that the shot is in love. Love must 
pull the bow of the intellect in order to drive 
the Christian arrow really home. 

When we write our sermons we must leave 
our pulpit and imagine ourselves to be John 
Smith absorbing things in the pew. For our 
target is not the first century man, or the 
tenth century man, or the eighteenth cen- 
tury man, but the man of the present hour. 
The best possible shot into the air will miss 
him. 

Never an art and never an age when 
Shakespeare’s maxim is truer than in preach- 
ing to-day: “An honest tale speeds best, be- 
ing plainly told.” If, for example, the young 
preacher is very eloquent, he must remember 
that motto of Pascal, “ Continued eloquence 
wearies.” If he is strong in psychology and 
likes to take human nature to pieces, it will 
be rather stimulating for him to recall that 
stanza of Goethe which he puts into the 
mouth of Faust—I quote from Brooks’ rat- 
tling old translation: 


“Yes, your discourses that are so refined, 

In which humanity’s poor shreds you frizzle. 
Are unrefreshing as the mist and wind 

That through the withered leaves of autumn 

whistle.” 

I wrote that down in my sermon book thir- 
ty years ago, and have spent most of my 
time since in forgetting it. 

Now this sense of the immediate concrete 
human errand, this rapid practical fire at a 
given target, this instant vision of the real 
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man in arranging our approach to him, this 
use of modern dialect in pulpit address, this 
sympathy with the time and with the man, 
gives the practical atmosphere to ministerial 
endeavor and culture, and it adds greatness 
because it adds reality and practicalness to 
our vocation. Nor will this element lessen 
that first and supreme element of fidelity to 
our spiritual commission and our sense of its 
inviolable majesty. 

Can we maintain both? Can we remain 
faithful to Christ and his unchanging truth— 
faithful to the Church and its historic belief 
and yet, on the other hand, work in nimble, 
ready, vital responsiveness to the men with 
whom we have to deal anu the times in 
which we live? Here is the supreme ques- 
tion for us ministers. One cannot doubt, 
however, that our Masier’s answer to this 
question would be a sweet and strong affirm- 
ative. To accomplish this is to reincarnate 
the very genius of the Incarnation itself. 
For is not that this, to embody a higher 
spirit in the finest forms of a lower environ- 
ment in order to lift the whole of that en- 
vironment to a higher level? 

Is not this the true errana and victory of 
ministerial manhood in our time, to stand 
between Christ’s Cross and human society, 
between the White Shrine and the leaping 
flame, true to the one, fair to the other, not 
surely in any vicarious office as of priestly 
mediation, but as an interpreter, ever re-ex- 


pressing the same eternal truth, in forms: 


ever re-adapted to the world’s changing chal- 
lenge and demand? 
And then, last of all, 


if we ask through 
what channel, by what method this great 
thing can be done, the great message in its 
integrity be brought to the real men, are we 
not led into the mystery of Christ’s touch 


upon our own souls? For the message 
reaches the man only through the medium of 
life, the living agent, the minister himself. 
And surely here is the final evidence of the 
greatness of our calling—not only the great 
message we have to bear—not only the great- 
ness of humanity to which we bear it, but 
that it demands our whole soul—the fullest 
exercise of the fullest manhood, guided, 
purified and fired by the Spirit of God. 

We say character is power, but Christlike 
character is supreme power—a full-toned 
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and noble manhood in which the effort for 
nobleness is carried out to every filament and 
finial, and all charged and inspired by the 
living Christ himself. This, surely, so far 
as by God’s grace we can gain it, is the heart 
of the effective ministry. : 

Sermons, lectures, learning, culture, pro- 
fessional technic—these are all instrumen- 
talities, and important ones, but only sub- 
ordinate ones. They are only tools. The liv- 
ing Christ in the living man—this is the 
power that wins and saves. Even the in- 
calculable felicities of genius itself must rest 
back upon this deeper energy within the 
soul. 

Filled with this sense of the greatness of 
the message and the greatness of the man, 
and in the full expression of our own full 
manhood, may not some far-off touch of the 
power of the Cross itself rest upon us? 
Every day will be glad.and grand. In 
Christ’s name; may we not hope to win 
souls? In Christ's name to guide and inspire 
the activities of the churches? In Christ’s 
name to stand in the surging time, match- 
ing all its eager life with a still mightier en- 
thusiasm? -Professional details even will be 
illumined by something of the’ divine light. 
When we take the little child’s hand it will 
be as tho the Master’s hand rested on both. 
When we enter the house of mourning, and 
there will be always some such house in our 
congregation, it will be with blended syn- 
pathy and strength, as if treading in the 
warm footsteps of Him who came to Beth- 
any to weep with the bereaved, and yet to 
make the very shadow of death flee before 
him. 

For the Lord is with us in these present 
days as surely as of old on the Syrian hills. 
In all the loud tumult of our rocking time he 
still walks. His breath is on the air, his 
hand is on the soul. We have, we say, but 
one life to live. Drop the “ but.” We have 
one life to live. Oh, the glory of spending 
life and all the power and passion of life in 
the service of Christ’s ministry! ‘Let. us set 
his cross within our hearts. Let us wrestle 
in his instant might to save men. Let us 
live in him. Let us sleep in him, when the 
bright world darkens at last. And in. yon- 
der spiritual city we shall lay every crown 
at his feet, rejoicing most of all that here 
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on earth we were permitted to bear his truth 
and name his name. 


Brooki'n, N, Y. 





August Days at Northfield. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


Tue first thing that this year strikes the 
habitual visitor at Northfield is the un- 
usually large attendance. From the first 
day of the conference this has been so. All 
available rooms have been occupied. Many 
young men, and some older men and some 
women, have been in tents at Camp North- 
field, a little way east of the village, in the 
edge of a beautiful wood. Meetings have 
been held here at 8.15 in the morning, at 
which the leading speakers have been pres- 
ent. And there are a good many tents also 
on the seminary campus. People are room- 
ing in the buildings of the Boys’ School at 
Mount Hermon, some two miles distant, 
across the Connecticut, where they have 
breakfast and supper, and an_ evening 
meeting; being brought over to Northfield 
for the day. The hospitable houses of the 
town are filled; and indeed during the first 
half of August this is a busy, bustling place. 

The next thing that strikes one is the 
unusually large proportion of clergymen 
among the visitors. They have always been 
numerous; but this year they are conspicu- 
ously so. Perhaps this is due in part to the 
unique attendance of the Presbyterian pas- 
tors of New York City. The fact has been 
widely known that owing to the initiative 
of Drs. Smith and Shaw a fund had been 
raised to charter Weston Hall and meet 
the expenses of any Presbyterian pastor of 
the metropolis who could and would attend. 
Nearly all have availed themselves of the 
privilege. This half a hundred men, how- 
ever, would make a small impression among 
the many hundreds that are here, But the 
tnnounced fact that they would come has 
no doubt awakened a general interest, and 
the conviction in many minds that the con- 
ference must really be worth attending. 

Some absurd rumors have gone abroad, 
and apparently commanded credence, as to 
the motive behind this New York move- 
ment. The writer had a letter two days 
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ago from a highly intelligent man, saying 
he was much amused to know that a 
wealthy New York Presbyterian, of con- 
servative theological views, had contributed 
a large sum to send the liberal men of that 
city here in order that the virus of the 
higher criticism might be eradicated from 
their minds! This would indeed be of a 
piece with attempting to eradicate it by 
means of the summer tent meetings in New 
York City. The sole, and most reasonable 
and laudable purpose was to bring the pas- 
tors of our chief city within reach of the 
thoroughly spiritual teachings and deeply 
spiritual influences of this conference. ‘It 
is good to see how many of them are 
thoughtfully hearing and _ discriminately 
welcoming the profound, heart-searching, 
elevating truths here daily brought forth 
from the Holy Scriptures. 

It is good also to observe that the attacks 
upon Biblical scholarship that have too 
often marred’ these conferences, and cir- 
cumscribed their influence for good, are thus 
far notably absent. Mr. Moody, always 
open-eyed and sagacious, has discerned the 
signs of the times. He has not this year 
announced that belief that a whale swal- 
lowed Jonah was to be the test of admis- 
sion to the Northfield platform. Instead, 
men have spoken here who are known to 
hold views, to say the least, tolerant to all 
reverent Biblical scholarship. George 
Adam Smith was invited to address the 
schools, and did so; and Mr. Moody de- 
fended the invitation against narrow-minded 
and bigoted attack. He wrote to Lord 
Overtoun in a letter that has been widely 
published that the urgent question now is 
belief in prophecy, not whether there was 
one Isaiah or two. He sees that there are 
no more evangelical, devout, spiritual men 
than, for example, the two New Yorkers 
named above; open-visioned, broad-minded 
scholars; as successful pastors as are liv- 
ing to-day; and who cannot be set aside by 
any arbitrary, individual standard of ortho- 
doxy. There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Moody has changed his own views in 
the least; but he does not appear now to 
regard it as his mission to assail reverent 
scholarship, or to pronounce all scholarship 
alike irreverent. Accordingly Northfield is 
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a sweeter place this summer than ever be-- 


fore. Nothing stands between us and the 
simply, purely spiritual truths and in- 
fluences which it is the sole function of 
these conferences to elucidate and propa- 
gate. 

Could this be clearly known as the future 
policy of Northfield, it would draw hun- 
dreds and even thousands of people who 
now avoid it. As a propaganda of either 
conservative or liberal views in the matter 
of current discussion of the Bible, North- 
field would be a dismal failure. Neither 
side should apprehend having their views 
assailed, or their feelings hurt, when they 
come here. These conferences are for the 
spiritual, not for the intellectual life. 

The correction of another mistake, were 
correction possible, would vastly help North- 
field. Multitudes of people consider it the 
resort of all sorts of religious and theolog- 
ical cranks; men and women with axes to 
grind and hobbies to ride and wild theories 
to exploit; or, at best, a place where some 
one view of truth, as the pre-millennial ad- 
vent of the Lord, holds unhindered sway. 
This is wholly erroneous. Steadily year by 
year Northfield has outgrown “ childish 
things.” Ten or a dozen years ago some de- 
cidedly crude notions, and some pretty wild 
ones, managed to get a hearing on this plat- 
form. But the same ones, or the same man 
or woman with them, never more than once. 
And the pre-millennial advent has a far 
smaller place than formerly. It gets a fair 
hearing. It is being expounded and de- 
fended at the Auditorium by Dr. Torrey, of 
Chicago, while this letter is being written. 
But it is not to the fore. No set effort is 
made to make converts to it. All may hear 
and learn who will; but no one is made yn- 
comfortable because he does not accept that 
view. 

Not a few people come here year after 
year, enjoy the meetings after a fashion, 
and go away without comprehending what 
the purpose of these conferences is. In a 
word, it is to deepen the spiritual life of 
Christians. To this end Mr. Moody gath- 
ers here men who have become known as 
having insight into the “deep things of 
God” as they relate to the Christian life, 
and skill in applying them to the conscience 
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and heart. This does not mean insight into 
knotty theological problems; one thinks lit- 
tle of theology while hearing this preaching; 
and if he comes here to criticise it from that 
standing-point, he will assuredly have his 
labor for his pains. Instead, we get views 
of the depths and hights of the Christian 
life; and of the inmost meaning of those 
sayings of Jesus and his apostles in which 
that life is described. One will sometimes, 
or often, dissent from the interpretation of 
a word, or the exegesis of a paragraph, as 
Mr. Meyer or Mr. Morgan gives it; but he 
will never feel that they are attempting 
to wrest the Scripture in support of a 
theory. Instead, they always impress one 
as earnestly, laboriously, devoutly seeking 
the exact truth, and ready to heartily ac- 
cept it as soon as discovered. One accord- 
ingly puts himself under their tuition with 
full confidence, and follows them, or dis- 
sents, with equal assurance of the simplic- 
ity and integrity of their motives. 

Side issues of all sorts are this year 
avoided; and the conference is held to this 
one line of teaching, viz.: Christians are to 
have all their spiritual, blessed, victorious 
experiences in union with Christ. Having 
died with him on the cross, and risen with 
him from the grave, and ascended with him 
to the heavenlies, they are to live here in 
him, and to meet life’s temptations and trials 
from the vantage gound of the eternal. 
They are not to worry because God’s ideal 
for them is so far above their attainment; 
but:to yield themselves fully to Christ, and 
trust him to bring their condition constantly 
nearer to their position as redeemed. They 
are to work out only what God has worked 
in. 

This is taught and enforced with a wealth 
of knowledge of the Scripture, especially 
the New Testament, with a brilliancy of 
illustration and a cogency of reasoning, and 
with a fervor, unction and purpose that 
together put Mr. Morgan and Mr. Meyer 
among the greatest preachers of the age. 
They are. after their repeated visits, quite 
well-known to Americans, and their man- 
ner need not be described. It is enough to 
say that these great audiences hang upon 
their words. : 

Mr. Moody, as he wrote to Lord Over- 
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toun in declining an urgent invitation to 
Great Britain, believes that a widespread 
revival of religion in this country is im- 
pending; and each day at least one solemn 
prayer for this consummation is offered in 
the meetings. His faith and courage are 
contagious, and the tone of hope and ex- 
pectation is very inspiring. Certainly every 
visitor to Northfield this year, who is will- 
ing to receive it, will go away with a definite 
blessing of comfort, faith and courage for 
service. 


East NorTHFIELD, 





THE Rey. A. B. Simpson at the Old Or- 
chard Convention last Sunday, cautioned his 
hearers against paying attention to attacks 
upon him and declared that he would give a 
thorough account of all money received if re- 
quested. “If requested”! Why, he has 
been requested again and again to do so. 
When will he do it? Meanwhile reports of 
failure of the missionaries to receive their 
supplies continue to come in. 


....The theological world suffers  se- 
verely by the loss by death of Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D., professor of apolo- 
getics and New Testament exegesis in the 
Free Church College of Glasgow, Scotland. 
Dr. Bruce has been one of the foremost men 
in theological discussions, always standing 
on the side of freedom in critical inquiries 
on the basis of evangelic faith and of a 
simplified and more comprehensive creed. 
He has written a great deal, and his works 
rank among the best. 


....We have mentioned the dutiful sub- 
mission of Dr. Zahm, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, and that of Father Zurcher, of 
Buffalo, both of whom have been informed 
that their writings are unacceptable at 
Rome. Under Catholic law they have only 
done their duty on the point of discipline, 
and are bound to submit and withdraw 
their books. But, on the other hand, it 
should be understood that when they sub- 
mit to the Pope’s censure or that of some 
Holy Office the censure is not ex cathedra, 
but is liable to the errancy that besets any 
private doctrine. It leaves open, even to 
the most faithful Catholic, the question 
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whether the specially informed scholar, like 
Dr. Zahm, who writes a book on evolution, 
is less liable to be right than Dr. Pecci, or 
some other doctor of lower ecclesiastical 
rank who has judged the book without spe- 
cial information. As an orthodox Catholic 
he is bound to hold that the Pope may be 
mistaken until he speaks “ from the chair,” 
and he:is at perfect liberty to maintain his 
views in silence. 


....About twenty-five years ago Profess- 
or Comba, at that time appointed as pro- 
fessor in the Waldensian Theological Sem- 
inary at Florence, began the publication of 
a theological journal called La Revista 
Christiana, which continued to appear for 
about fifteen years, and then ceased chiefly 
because the author was busy with other 
publications. Since the beginning of the 
present year this Waldensian journal, the 
only Protestant magazine in Italy, has again 
made its appearance, the former editor being 
assisted by Enrico Bosio and Giovani 
Luzzi. Their welcome addition to modern 
theological periodical literature purposes 
first of all to report and discuss the reli- 
gious and moral problems of Italy, to advo- 
cate the principles and practices of positive 
Evangelical Protestantism, opposing both 
the Church of Rome and also the rational- 
istic type of Protestantism, and appeals to 
all Protestants as its constituency. The 
journal is evidently intended largely for 
non-Italians, but it reports also the ups and 
downs of theological discussions in other 
countries, apparently, however, being a lit- 
tle partial to France. The Revista is a 
monthly of 32 pages, costing 5 lire an- 
nually, but 6 to foreigners. It is issued by 
the Waldensian publication house in Flor- 
ence. 


....The Young People’s Christian Union 
Convention of the United Presbyterian 
Church was held in Pittsburg, August 24d- 
7th. It was expected that the attendance 
would be large, but it was much larger than 
was anticipated. The general secretary re- 
ported 598 societies, a gain of 69, and 163 
Christian Endeavor Societies, a loss of 
eight, and the total membership 31,077, a 
gain of 1,429. The contributions footed up 
$36,540, an advance of $1,668; the number 
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of tithes givers was 5,096, a gain of over 
900. In the junior department 295 societies 
were reported and 123 junior missionary so- 
cieties, the total membership being 15,523 
and the contributions $8,704. There were 
addresses by Drs. 8. F. Scovel, of Wooster, 
Ohio; A. Gilchrist, Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions, and A. C. Dixon and 
D. J. Burrell, of New York, and others. 
Mary J. Campbell, of the India mission, 
spoke of the mission work in that country. 
There was a conference on church finances 
and one on student life, the latter opened 
by Dr. S. R. Lyons, President of Monmouth 
College. The Associate Reformed Synod 
of the South was represented by the Rev. 
J. ©. Galloway. One evening was devoted 
to missions, and Miss Margaret Leitch gave 
an earnest address. 

..-..The days of the curiosities of litera- 
ture are evidently not yet past. In the 
Biblical department probably -the most 
noteworthy specimen of this type of letters 
is a pamphlet of 78 pages, published by Dr. 
Thudichum, who has held for a generation 
the chair of chureh law, or polity (Kirchen- 
recht), in the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, and which bears the 
innocent title of Der Brief an die Hebréer. 
This veteran teacher and scholar, who con- 
fesses that he never read the whole Epistle 
to the Hebrews until he had passed his six- 
tieth year, claims to have discovered that 
this letter is a product of the fourth or 


fifth century, written by some monk of the | 


priest party, which at that time was setting 
up the claim to supremacy on the ground 
that this privilege and prerogative be- 
longed to the ecclesiastics by original di- 
vine order and was sanctioned by the Old 
Testament, and that this letter is accord- 
ingly one of the most glaring specimens 
of literary fraud that ever was invented by 
a falsarius. The most interesting part of 
this whole startling exposition is the fact 
that it is entirely based on inner analysis 
of the thought, which the author finds an 
exact refiection of fourth and fifth century 
condition of affairs. His method is not ma- 
terially or even formally different from that 
which obtains in the current radical criticism 
of the Old Testament. All references in 
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earlier writers to Hebrews he _ simply 
interprets as references to Clement. A work 
of this kind, with such processes and such 
results, does more than any direct attack 
could -to discredit the extreme critical 
methods of Biblical research. Thudichum 
is thoroughly in earnest in his proposition, 
publishing his pamphlet as a second part of 
his Ktrchliche Fdlschungen. 


....-Much more extraordinary, if true, than 
the reported wholesale conversion of the 
Nestorians in Persia to the Greek Church, 
is the story which is told in a letter from 
Mer. Altmayer, Archbishop of Bagdad, and 
Delegate-Apostolic of Mesopotamia, Kurdis- 
tan and Asia Minor, addressed to Pope Leo 
XIII, which we find in the London Tablet : 

“Holy Father.—I am happy to be able to 
offer your Holiness the first news of an event 
which will fill you with joy and for which your 
Holiness will join with us in loudly thanking 
the divine goodness. The mission which two 
sons of St. Dominic from Mossul have been 
carrying on for the Jast three months in the 
midst of the Nestorian population, at the price 
of great fatigues, has won from heaven the most 
consoling results, which will soon be made 
known to your Holiness by authentic documents. 
Fifly thousand Nestorian Christians have given 
their adhesion to the Catholic faith into the 
hands of these gallant missionaries, Fathers 
Rhétoré and de France, ot the residence of 
Van; while in the region near this city, thirty 
thousand Gregorian Armenians have, thanks to 
the missionaries, also embraced Catholicism.” 

Fhe Tablet adds that this far exceeds the 
8,000 that were added in that day when 
Peter preached, as it reaches 80,000 souls, 
and it is many years since the Holy See has 
reeeived such astounding news. We have 
heard nothing of any such wholesale con- 
version from our American missionaries 
who occupy the same region in the neigh- 
borhood of Mardin and Mosul. We have 
only heard of a few villages of Armenians 
that have gone over to the Catholics. Their 
conversion made quite a noise some time 
ago in Constantinople, and it was believed 
that the head of the Catholic community died 
as a result of the anxiety it caused him, 
but we are slow to believe there have been 
any such conversions among the Nestorians 
east of Mosul. 
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FINANCIAL, 


The Crops. 


THE Department of Agriculture’s report 
concerning the condition of the crops on Au- 
gust 1st, published on the 10th inst., shows a 
gain for corn, oats and barley during the 
month of July, but a considerable loss in 
the crop of spring wheat. The official aver- 
ages on July 1st indicated a wheat crop of 
560,140,000 bushels, the estimate for spring 
wheat being then 285,600,000. But at the 
end of July the condition of the spring crop 
had fallen from 91.7 to 83.6, and this decline 
reduced the estimate by almost exactly 25,- 
000,000 bushels. The estimate of winter 
wheat remaining unchanged, the total is thus 
cut down to 535,150,000 bushels. This is 
somewhat disappointing, but a crop of this 
size has been exceeded only twice, and the 
average for the six years from 1892 to 1897, 
both years included, was only 466,000,000 
bushels. Last year’s crop of 675,000,000 was 
the largest on record. Our exports were 
219,000,000 bushels in the year ending on 
June 30th, and 215,000,000 in the preceding 
year. If the actual yield does not fall below 
the quantity indicated by the official reports 
for August ist, we shall be able to export 
nearly as much in the current year, altho a 
foreign demand which calls for as much 
must make higher prices. 

Unofficial reports for the first two weeks 
of August point to a further reduction, but 
it does not seem probable that the actual 
yield can fall below 520,000,000 bushels. We 
referred some weeks ago to the predicted 
shortage in several European countries, and 
especially in Russia, where it was then 
expected that the crop would be from 
85,000,000 to 120,000,000 bushels below 
that of last year. Recent reports from 
the American Consul at Odessa confirm the 
earlier statements. It appears that while 
there is a great shortage in wheat and rye, 
the hay crop of Southern Russia is a com- 
plete failure. Up to the end of last week 
neither the reduction of the spring crop in this 


country nor the reports from Russia had af- 
fected the price of wheat, which remained 
in the neighborhood of seventy cents at Chi- 
cago. : 

A considerable improvement in the condi- 
tion of corn is reported for August ist, and 
this enlarges the estimate of the yield to 
2,208,000,000 bushels. Only once, in 1896, 
has the crop exceeded this quantity, and the 
average for the four years immediately pre- 
ceding 1896 was only 1,653,000,000 bushels. 
The exports of corn in the form of grain have 
been increasing in recent years, owing part- 
ly to the efforts of the Government to en- 
lighten European consumers as to the value 
and uses of this cereal. The exports last 
year were 174,000,000 bushels; they were 
208,000,000 in 1898 and 177,000,000 in 1897; 
but in the five years preceding 1897 the aver- 
age was only 50,000,000. Large quantities of 
American corn, however, go abroad in the 
form of hog products and other provisions. 
A great crop, such as is now promised, is 
highly beneficial in many ways, serving the 
interests of the owners of live stock and of 
consumers of meats in this country, and 
stimulating the shipment of provisions to all 
parts of the world. Our exports of pro- 
visions in the last fiscal year ($175,500,000) 
were greater than ever before, exceeding 
those of 1898 by $8,000,000, and those of 1897 
by $37,000,000. A corn crop of 2,203,000,000 
bushels ought to cause a further increase of 
such exports in the year ending on June 30th 
next. The official report shows an improve- 
ment in the condition of the crop of oats, the 
average having been on August Ist 8 points 
above the mean of the averages for that 
date in the last ten years. A yield of 783,- 
000,000 bushels is indicated, which exceeds 
that of any previous year except 1895. There 
was also an improvement in barley, and the 
condition of the potato crop was, on August 
1st, about 7 points above the average for ten 
years past. Reports concerning the apple 
crop continue, of course, to be unfavorable. 
One of the unofficial experts, in a report is- 
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sued on the 11th inst., estimated the yield 
in New England at 30 per cent. and in New 
York at 40 per cent. of a full crop. But 
Canada will have a large supply. 





Financial Items. 


Tue Franklin National Bank has de- 
termined to wind up its business, and it is 
expected that all its assets will be turned 
into cash before January. 


....The leading manufacturers of lumber 
in the Northwest have decided to increase 
prices by $1 per thousand, in addition to the 
advance of fifty cents which was made on 
the 20th ult. 


....-Another addition to the new trust 
companies in this city will be the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, the subscribers to the stock 
of which are said to be banking houses. The 
capital has been oversubscribed five or six 
times and is $1,500,000, and the surplus the 
same amount. 


....The Pennsylvania Steel Company has 
shipped to India from this port forty-three 
earloads of bridge and construction steel, 
to be used in erecting the great viaduct 
across the Gokteik Gorge, eighty miles west 
of Mandalay. With this material the com- 
pany sends twenty-five of its skilled work- 
men. 

....The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 5th, 6th 
and 7th. George R. Russell, of Detroit, will 
preside. The members of the association, 
which was formed in 1875, now represent 
3,800 of the most prominent banks, trust 
companies and private banking institutions 
in the United States. 

....The United States Government has 
lately shipped to Manila the largest amount 
of coin, in point of bulk, yet sent to the 
Philippines. It was loaded on the trans- 
part “ Tartar,” and weighed about five tons. 
The total sum is $1,300,000, besides nickels 
and pennies, and $100,000 of this sum is in 
silver. The money was shipped. in fifty- 
three iron-bound chests. 


....The bank clearings of 76 cities in July 
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show a gain of 41 per cent. over July a year 
ago, 47 per cent. over July, 1897, 102 per 
cent. over the corresponding month in 1894, 
and 5314 per cent. over July, 1892. The to- 
tal for the seven months ending with July 
has never been equaled in any correspond- 
ing period. It exceeded the total for the 
seven months of 1898 by 45 per cent., was 
greater by 84% per cent. than the total for 
the corresponding months of 1897, and 
showed an advance of 54% per cent. over 
the same period in the prosperous year of 
1892. 


....The first national bank outside of the 
continental boundaries of the United States 
is about to be established in Honolulu. Col. 
McFarland, who was Chamberlain to Queen 
Liliuokalani, has arrived from the islands to 
perfect the organization of the bank, and 
later to return with gold coin representing 
the stock subscribed for by San Francisco 
and New York capitalists. A charter for the 
bank has already been procured from the 
United States Government by Perry S&S. 
Heath, but it cannot be used until Congress 
places the Hawaiian Islands under territo- 
rial laws. In the meantime the new finan- 
cial institution will be known as the First 
American Bank, a charter for which has just 
been granted by the Hawaiian government. 
The corporation is capitalized at $1,000,000, 
and one-half of that amount will be in the 
vaults, as required by the banking laws of 
the island, when the bank opens its doors on 
September 1st. 


....The St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road Company has declared a dividend of 1 
per cent. on the second preferred stock, pay- 
able September 2d, 1899. 


..-.Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


BANKS, 
Butchers and Drovers’..........-...ccce08 


BROW CORK, Th. BB: Bionic caccctacnctcsccces 
TRUST COMPANIES, 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. of America.2084 
U. S. Mortgage and 
International Trust. ... 
ing and Trust 
Metropolitan.......... 
Title Guarantee and 


United States........ 1.621 
Washington...........321 
Wilitiamsburg....,....227 
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INSURANCE. 


Mrs. Howe Again? 


THE “trades union” bill, passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature some six or seven 
weeks ago and promptly vetoed, was sup- 
posed to have been killed and ought to have 
been, but a rally of its friends, perhaps as- 
sisted by a little quiet log-rolling, unex- 
pectedly pushed it through over the veto by 
144 to 55 in the House and 24 to 9 in the 
Senate. 

It provides that “any trade union, or 
other association of wage workers, whose 
principal objects are to deal with the rela- 
tions between employers and employees rel- 
ative to wages, hours of labor and other con- 
ditions of employment, is hereby exempt(ed) 
from the operation of chapter 474 of the acts 
of the year 1898, and of such other acts as 
relate to insurance companies, corporations, 
or associations.” 'These organizations were 
already exempt from the operations of the 
chapter specifically mentioned, so far as to 
allow them to pay $10 sick benefits weekly 
and death benefits of $200, and their repre- 
sentatives professed that nothing more than 
liberty to insure the tools of members was 
desired under the new Dill. But had this 
really been all, it would have been easy and 
natural to specifically say so. The intention 
plainly was to throw down the bars of legal 
restraint and leave the unions, or any sort of 
association which can manage to cover itself 
under a classification as such, absolutely 
free of the insurance laws. Such is the effect, 
for the language of this brief but mischief- 
laden act is unmistakable; all existing in- 
surance laws’ are repealed at one stroke by 
the concluding thirteen words, as respects 
these organizations. Liberty to deceive and 
cheat one another and everybody who 
trusts them is accorded, so far as any re- 
straint by insurance supervision or by in- 
surance laws is concerned. The exemption 
might have been made more sweeping, 
altho hardly more irrational, by writing in 
place of the thirteen words the eight words, 


“and of all statutes of this State whatso- 
ever.” 

Five words might thus have been saved. 
But is this the popular notion of liberty for 
the wage-earner? Observe that not merely 
is a genuine trades union, existing for and 
really seeking the common welfare in other 
ways, permitted by this wretched bit of 
demagogues’ work to practice insurance on 
any mistaken lines, but the danger goes fur- 
ther; any knave who thinks he sees an op- 
portunity may get up his scheme, attach the 
trades union label and defy the authority of 
the State. The State does not undertake to 
catch victims for him, but it gives notice that 
it will not catch or interfere with him, and 
this is all he wants. Oily persuasiveness of 
tongue and alluring bigness of promise will 
not be lacking—when were they ever lack- 
ing? Death benefits, sick benefits, fire and 
accident insurance, and tenfold-return en- 
dowment—all of it can be promised, for when 
the promise is the thing the way is easy, for 
the sharper, who never expects to return 
anything—except what is necessary to keep 
up the delusion a while—can make his 
promise as big as desired. Perhaps the 
“Boston Bank” plan will not have its run 
again, but if the evil delays until more ra- 
tional counsels prevail there will be no 
thanks due a foolish legislature. 

The risk, however, must be taken, unless 
an attempt is made,and successfully, to over- 
throw the new law as falling under the pro- 
hibition of Art. 6, part I,'of the Massachu- 
setts Constitution—certainly very liberal in 
the exception it makes—which provides that 
“no man, or corporation, or association of 
men have any other title to obtain advan- 
tages or particular and exclusive privileges, 
distinct from those of the community, than 
what arise from the consideration of services 
rendered to the public.” The privilege con- 
ferred by the exemption is plainly distinct 
and exclusive; have trades unions rendered 
public services enough to entitle them to 
monopoly grants? 
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Sowing and Reaping. 


My son-in-law said you devoted a portion of 
the space of your valuable paper to Life Insur- 
ance matters, particularly to exposing bogus 
concerns. I could give you very important in- 
formation concerning the . in which 
I have two policies for $2,000 each, one in favor 
of my daughter and one in favor of my wife. I 
was insured about 19 years ago—have paid in 
more than $1,700. The annual cost has, for 
some years, been running about the same 
amount, when all of a sudden it has been in- 
creased much more than.a hundred per cent., 
and they say it will increase more than 300 per 
cent. It is impossible for me to carry it. I 
will have to let it lapse. It is a hard case. I 
am in my seventieth year. Have been a Meth- 
odist Minister and member of the Philadelphia 
Conference since 1852. They offered to give 
me $269.24 for the policies, but say they will 
not now give me that amount. If I prepare 
you an article or furnish you with data, will it 
be your pleasure to expose the vile concern that 
“wrote and delivered 7,568 policies in 1898” 
according to the president’s report and had 
5,958 to “ cease to be in force during the year?” 
As the concern is only 20 years old the inference 
is that those policies lapsed. They are now ar- 
ranging for the lapse of thousands more among 
the older members in the year 1899. 

It seems best not to give the name of the 
association referred to, nor is it expedient 
to invite the offered ‘“ exposure;” we doubt 
whether the writer is in a position to furnish 
any trustworthy data, and the complaint of 
the dissatisfied policy-holder is already fa- 
miliar. The offer of $269 for existing ‘pol- 
icies for $4,000 on a man so advanced in 
years is certainly very low, and it is not un- 
likely that the association would be more 
than willing to lose him because of his ad- 
vanced age. He evidently thinks there is a 
wish to “freeze him out,” and for such a 
course there is no defense in morals; the 
only explanation is the dictate of necessity, 
which does not excuse. The demands now 
made, which may easily be more than he 
can meet, move him to denunciation, but he 
fails to see that the real fault is not in the 
present—it is in the past. By the meager 
figures he gives it appears that he has paid 
an average of about $23 per $1,000; joining 
at 50, he has been paying on the basis of an 
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entry twenty years younger. This error 
was agreeable at the time, and would have 
profited his estate had he died; as he has 
lived he now meets the unpleasantness of an 
attempt to atone for the past. 

That this was not his own error does not 
affect the results of it. That “it is a hard 
case” is.true and unfortunate, but that does 
not lighten the severity of the situation. 
When an association has been for years try- 
ing to furnish life insurance below cost and 
finds itself in trouble, it is forced to try to 
mark up rates or drift on to the inevitable 
end. It is liable to mark them up unevenly, 
and it can no more produce the condition 
which might have been had it followed the 
right course from the first than it can avoid 
angering its members. The attempt is al- 
ways painful and its resuit always uncer- 
tain; to attempt reform always disturbs and 
hurts, and it may not succeed. The sort of 
crop which is sown must be reaped, if the 
seed sown is error. 





WE read that one Frank W. Anthony 
has been sent to the penitentiary for sell- 
ing policies of insurance which were in the 
fullest sense bogus. The “ wild cat” in 
fire underwriting is the fellow of the true 
assessment society in life underwriting; 
each collects what money it can, pays when 
and what it must in order to keep up ap- 
pearances, and breaks and flits when the 
process has reached an end. Hach trades 
upon the certainty that a multitude of peo- 


‘ple will pay money without inquiry for 


quality if the supposed quantity is only 
large. Mr. Anthony has been charged with 
many times breaking the moral and the 
written law, at the same time being shrewd 
enough to avoid the prescribed penalties. 
His latest operations in the wild cat line 
are said to be wilder than ever, in that the 
company purporting to issue policies has no 
existence. Strange—as we have so often re- 
marked—that people are so keen to weigh, 
measure, count and otherwise test tangible 
merchandise which is to be delivered at once, 
and yet are so confidingly ready to pay 
money for insurance, a thing for future de- 
livery and very difficult to test. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


THE man who tells you a secret and asks 
you not to tell doesn’t treat you right. He en- 
joys telling it, and forbids you having just as 
good a time.—Atchison Globe. 


.-No hat of woman’s more absurd, 
Intrinsically, than 
The tall silk hat which rises o’er 
The silly head of man. 
—Detroit Journal. 
...- AN IDEA..— What a lot of things they’re 
inventing now; chainless.swheels and horseless 
carriages and all those things.” ‘“ I wish some 
me would invent endless vacations.”—Brooklyn 
ife. 

“ How, in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful, ‘did yeu induce Putter, the golf george 
to go gunning with you?” “Why, I told him 
that was going to hunt lynx.’—Boston 
Courier. 

.-“ Cooking-school? H’mph! I _ suppose 
you have learned everything except how to bake 
bread, young woman.” ‘Yes, sir. We don’t 
bake bread at cooking-school.”’ * Oh, you 
don’t?” ‘No, sir. We bake the dough.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“IT suppose you are glad to be rid of the 
boom of cannon?” said the sefiorita. ‘I am 
answered the Spanish official, who was busily 
crossing islands off the map. “It is a great 
deal more comfortable to be occupied with this 
boom in real estate.”— Washington Star. 


..When Pat Devine kissed pretty Kate Magee 
She was not mad—the reason’s plain to 


see— 
For with, his kiss he cried: “ Oh! Kate, be 
mine! 
To ’er vii human to forgive Devine. 
-The attention of English-speaking vis- 
itors ‘to the Milan Cathedral is readily attracted 
by the following notice, which appears over an 
alms-box: ‘“ Appele to Charitables. The 
Brothers, so-called, of Mercy ask slender arms 
for the Hospital: They harbor all kinds of 


diseases, and have no respect to religion.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


.AT THE HAGUE.—F rom his seat on high 
Oly mpus the god Mars contemplated The Hague 
long and earnestly. “Can you see your finish?” 
asked Japiter, who, as the putative father of 
gods and men took a passing interest in affairs. 
“No,” replied Mars. ‘“ At this distance I can 
see nothing but Mr. W. T. Stead.” Sometimes 
it happens that personalities become so large 
as to get in the way of tendencies.—Detroit 
Journal. 


TO A PHILIPPINE VOLUNTEER. 


“Dear Lee,” she ,wrote, “T Merriam 
To think you’re Hale and Strong, 
And Otis joy too great for words, 
You will be home ere Long. 


“When first you left, Young men bEagan 
My love from yours to part, 
But I’ve been a Victor Blue and true 
And Merritt all your heart. 


“To kiss my Dewey lips of red 
Men travel miles, they say; 
But as you can’t Brooke Hobson girls, 
I Schleyly Wheeler-way. 


“T fain the Day Wood quickly come 
hen you return, dear 
To friends, and home, and native land, 
And most of ail, to—me.” 
—Life. 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘ The Illustrated Bible 
Treasury and Combined Concordance,” edited 
by William Wright, D.D. 


BIBLICAL NAMES. 


Substitute a Biblical name wherever a word 
is omitted. The number of stars indicate the 
number of letters in the word. 


There was a man a-fishing went, 

His sport and dinner (1) * * * * ** 
With Benjamin, his little son, 

Who went to get an (2) ** * ** 


As (3) ****** Eden was the way 
Along (4) * * * * * green meadow ; 

No (5) * * * * * could have helped but see 
The (6) * * * * * held no shadow. 


“(7) **** that (8) * * * * * *!” cried the boy, 
“So (9) ****** the hill!” 
His father sat him down (10) ** **** 
11) ** *** * * * from the rill. 


But quickly came the little boy, 
Exclaiming, out of breath, 

“I see (12) ****** * * that tree,— 
A (13) ***** underneath!” ‘ 


(14) “* * *,” his father quick replied, 
“Tt is more (15) ******* that! 
(16) * **** @ gun to shoot the thing— 

It is a fierce wild-cat!” 


“ Oh, really,” (17) * * * * ithe little boy, 
“It has such pretty fur! 

Please, may I go and stroke its — 
And see if it will (18) * ? 


“ We are not (19) * * * * * * yet awhile!” 
His father es replied ; 

“Tt would (20) * * * * * its claws, my son, 
And bite you till you died.” 


wit that the father cast his coat 
(21) * * * * about its head, 

And beat and beat it with a club, 
And then at last he said: 


“TI guess that I can (22) ** * * * now! 
She has been doing (23) * * * * * well; 

She will (24) * * * ** to-morrow morn, 
And I’ve a tale to tell!” 


His (25) * * * * was sticking in the mud, 
He could not (26) * * * it out; 

When up there came a (27) * * ** * wave 
And tossed him all about. 


He (28) * **** mile upon that wave; 
At length it set him down 

Upon a (29) *** *** of green moss 
Within the forest brown. 


(To be concluded.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 3rp. 
A LITERARY CHARADE.—Black-more. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in canis to meet thine own. 


I. 
D; & 


. S63 cod: 
; 4, din; 5, D 
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Personals. 


THoMAS THOMPSON, of Boston, who died 
in 1869, left the income of about $550,000 to be 
used after the death of his widow for “ the re- 
lief and support of poor seamstresses, needle- 
women and shopgirls who may be in temporary 
need for want of employment, sickness or mis- 
fortune, in the towns of Brattleboro, Vt., and 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.” Mrs. Thompson died on the 
20th ult. 


...-Prince Herbert Bismarck has offended a 
committee of ladies prominent in Hamburg so- 
ciety by rejecting a wreath offered to him by 
them for the Bismarck mausoleum at Friedrichs- 
ruh. For this wreath they had collected $3,500 
from admirers of his father. He advised them 
to deposit it in the Bismarck Museum at Schin- 
hausen. There is much dissatisfaction also be- 
cause Prince Herbert has closed the only path 
from which it was possible to get a view of the 
windows of the room in which his father died. 


...-Mr. Labouchére shows in Truth that 
William Waldorf Astor, of New York, who re- 
cently became a British subject by naturaliza- 
tion in London, cannot be raised to the peerage 
because a law passed in the reign of William 
III deprives the Crown of power to confer the 
rank of peer upon naturalized aliens. The 
Crown can, however, make Mr. Astor a 
baronet or a knight, and Mr. Labouchére cynic- 
ally remarks that “if he is ready to pay, there 
is no doubt that he will find no difficulty in ne- 
gotiating the matter.” 


....-George Averoff, who died at Alexandria, 
Egypt, on the 3d inst., in his seventieth year, 
had given not less than $7,500,000 for the erec- 
tion of public buildings and the maintenance of 
public charities in Greece, his native land. It 
was his gift of $200,000 for the restoration of 
the Stadium at Athens which made it possible 
to revive the Ulympic games in 1896. In Athens 
he built and enaowed a boys’ reformatory, a mil- 
itary school, and a polytechnic institute; in 
Alexandria he built a church and established a 
school for boys, and another for girls. 


....The bodies of seven of the men who fol- 
lowed John Brown in the raid on Harper’s Fer- 
ry—Oliver Brown, the old min’s son; William 
Thompson, his son-in-law; Stewart Taylor, W. 
H. Leeham, Dauphin S. Thompson, Dangerfield 
Newby, and Lewis S. Leary, the last two having 
been negroes—were taken to Lake Placid, N. Y., 
on the 6th inst., from the graves in which they 
had been lying forty years. They wili be buried 
on the John Brown farm at North Elba, in the 
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Adirondacks, a few miles from Lake Placid, 
close to the spot where a huge boulder marks 
their leader’s grave. 


. -Alexander McDonald, who has been called 
“the king of the Klondike,” in the last week of 
July made an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors, with liabilities amounting to $6,000,- 
000. He was one of the first and most fortu- 
nate of the Klondike miners, and after he had 
taken $1,000,000 from his claim he acquired an 
interest in many other claims, and then went 
to London, intending to organize a syndicate for 
the development of his properties. Upon his 
return to Dawson he found that his agents had 
so involved his affairs that he must go into 
bankruptcy, and now he has started out with a 
pick on his shoulder to begin again. 


....Captain Davis Dalton, a great swimmer, 
who had rescued hundreds of persons from drown- 
ing, lost his life in the water at Far Rockaway 
Beach on the Long Island shore, a few days ago. 
While exhibiting his skill as a swimmer he sud- 
denly sank out of sight. It was supposed that 
he had undertaken to show how long he could 
remain under water, and some time passed be- 
fore an attempt to rescue him was made. His 
dead body was soon recovered. He had been 
stricken with apoplexy. Among those who had 
gathered on the beach to see the exhibition were 
his wife and his three children. Captain Dal- 
ton had rescued 278 persons from drowning and 
in recognition of his services had received 148 
medals. In 1890 he swam from Dover to Calais 
in 2314 hours. 


....Charleston (S. C.) papers record the 
death on the 26th ult., in his seventy-sixth year, 
of George Washington McLean Gadsden, the ne- 
gro bell-ringer of St. Michael’s Church, who had 
made music for the people for nearly sixty years. 
While he was a child he was never weary of list- 
ening to the chimes, and before he reached his 
teens he had imitated them by playing upon a 
row of suspended tin cans and bits of metal. 
At the age of thirteen he rang the bells “as 
tho he were already their master,” and soon af- 
terward they were placed in his charge. His 
devotion to his calling was shown during the 
memorable cyclone of 1893. The storm was fu- 
rious one Sunday afternoon at the hour when 
the chimes of St. Michael’s usually are rung. 
While it was howling through the city, unroofing 
houses, “ Gadsden, high up in the steeple that 
rocked and shuddered with the shock of the 
tempest, remained at his post, sending the mel- 
ody of old familiar hymn tunes echoing over the 
gale-swept town.” 
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“He That is Warm 
Thinks All So.”’ 


Thousands are “‘cold’’ in that they do 
not understand the glow of health. This 


. implies disordered kidneys, liver, bowels, 


blood or brain. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gives all who take it the warmth of per- 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 


ed an fect health. Get Hood 's because 
went 
te for Hoods ) “Pearl top” and “pearl 


n his 


some accident breaks them. 








: ” 
pe Never Disappoints glass” aretrade-marks. Look 
. > ’ 
tein ie An ee out for them and you needn’t 
vith a A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT y be an expert. 
IF 4, Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
/, I. we 2 SET proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


rown- 
away ; o HE RTS ENUINE We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
S ago. ; 7 IM )HARTSHORN} Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


mayer, ONE. 








2 sud- 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever Rronchitis, 
1 that Whooping Cough. vee Diphtheria, Nursery From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 
Lemp. Perfumer, Face Steamer, Heater and 


could R Cooker. EAS and COFFEES 
es | FORMALIN LAMP, i, oma 




















No P t Special t toCl Institutions, 
been —— pete > No inconane: | Fete, and Secnconemnai 
o had onstructed or me’ x Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
Meat: IA] inches Mailed to any address for 60c CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
Dal SIMPLEX LAMP MFG. CO., 366 9th St., Brooklyn P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 
4p 2\/GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE ) 0 Dress Shield 
— || OF 16.600 FRANCS Af PARIS |\( MO Dress shie 
‘ 2, DQ Ar is the only Shield that 
J contains no rubber. 
1 the Wa Absolutely Impervious, 
r Absolutely Odorless. 
year, : 
ne ne- Ua ~\ : tan a? 
o had Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the \ / guar 
iio World asthe Best TonicforConvalescents 4 Ask your dealer for 
ye are from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever them, or send 25 cents 
f list- and All Malarial Troubles; it in- for sample pair. 
.d his creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
ae Nerves and builds up the entire System. SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
pon a Paris: 22 Rue Drouoct ING ITS QUALITIES. 
netal. N. ¥.: E. FouGEra & Co. Paap: William Bt. THE OMO MFG. CO., 
; “as MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
yn af- 
His WALI HAM WAT CHES 
g the 
is fu- . e 
= The best and most reliable timekeepers 
rung. . . . 
ve: made in this country or in any other. 
that 
rz; 7 % 9 ° i 
f the The * Riverside” (traiemaryy movement is jewelet 


. mel- 


= throughout with rubtes and sapphires, 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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FRESH coat of paint and change 
of color will make your house 


look fresh and bright. 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 





If you want 


property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money; is there. 


oven fore a good investment if properly painted. 


SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CQ 
MORLEY hiladelphia. 
SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 





Cueveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


FREE 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles o1 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent 


practical painter. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New York. 





-» THE NAME.. 


Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 





Cotton Fabrics. 





Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 


Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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READING NOTICE 


Sustaining A Trade Mark. 

An interesting decision was rendered last Friday by Judge 
Townsend in the United States Circuit Court in this district 
in the case of the American Waltham Watch Company vs. 
Joseph H. Sandman. Complainant is the well-known manv- 
facturer of Waltham watches at Waltham, Mass. From the 
opinion it appears that complainant since 1854 has sold 
nearly 8,000.000 watch movements, all of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, have borne the name “‘ WaJtham.” ‘That originally 
the name Waltham was used in a geographical sense. but 
that, by long continued use, it has acq @ secondary 
meaning as a designation of complainant's watches ; that in 
189% one E. A. Locke, for whom the defendent was the sole 
selling agent, began the manufacture of watches at Walthan 
under the name of Columbia Watch Company; that said 
Locke, who was not a resident of Waltham. stated that he 
should locate his business there because the word ‘* Walt- 
ham” had come to be known all over the world through the 
watches made by the complainant, and ‘ because the word 
‘ Waltham’ would sell a watch.”” The opinion states further 
that the watches made by the said Locke anc sold by the 
defendant. which were usually marked ‘‘ Columbia Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass.”” were stamped with much 
— numbers than the amount actually manufact 
called for, so as to suggest, together with the name Waltham, 
the older and original manufacture of watches made by 
complainant. The complainant asked that the defen‘ant be 
enjoined from vaing the word ‘‘ Waltham ° upon. watches 
sold by him, without some accompanying statement clearly 
a them from the watches manufactured by the 
complainant. Judge Townsend, after quoting and approv- 
ing the decision in the corresponding case of Americal 
Waltham Watch Company vs. United States Watch Com- 
pany in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, nts complain- 
ant the injunction asked for, basing his decision upon the 
ground that the conduct of the defendant and of his prin- 
cipal was in violation of the law against unfair trade. and 
was intended to deceive and defraud the public and to 
deprive the complaivant of the trade and good will to 
which it was entitled.—Exchange. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NIZEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office a5 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year $2.00; si 
months $1.00 ; three months 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
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YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
- «+ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Easy 
Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 


no other, Stamp d ‘* Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 
Illustrated rt -¢ - 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


ie o > 
——&» Individual Communion 
«<b, Se: 
> “%: Outfits. iiseidaers 
eeree SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
¥ Box N, Kochester, N. Y. 
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MEETING 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Treasurer’s Office, New York, August 15, 1899. 
For the purpose of a special meeting of the stockholders 
of this company, to be held on Wednesday, the 27th of 
September next at one o’clock P.M , the transfer books will 
be closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on Friday, the 25th inst., and re- 
opened at 10 o’clock A.M. on Friday, the Ist of September 
next. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND 


RIVER 








ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
RALLROAD COMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. has been d 
second bg stock of the St. Louis and coy 
es Company, to stockhdlders of record at the close of 
fer books will slose ‘ae three Peat oa abe ah ia ead i 
.M. o if 
Teopen at 10 A. M. on Sept. 2, 1899. a 
Dated New York, Aug. 10, 1899 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


certificates for second preferred 
M. on Aug. 21, 1899, and will reopen at 


10, 1899. 
NEDY TOD & COMPANY, Agents. 





FINANCIAL 
SAFE INVESTMENTS £02. SMatt SR LARGE, Sums. 


ress, FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO.. TACOMA, WASH. 








7% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 
IMPROVED, | nica te ipsion 
PAR eke WILLARSOR, LisbOs, ROME DikOTE 





Per cent, loans secured 4 mortgages on well im- 

proved farms worth three times the loan In Jast six 

years have placed over $200,000.00 without a default 

in Lore og or interest. References, all Bankers, 

Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom | am 

ening. Write for further particulars, Send for 
Pamphiet, “* Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GuTurisz, OKLAHOMA. 





The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 
SACS ecionilana Members New York 


No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock Exchange. 
Investment Department. 

Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 30 year Gold 
Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns bordering on the 
Greater New York. Proceeds to be used for extensions and 
betterments. 














EDWARD E. POOR. President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BA,.DWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus............0. éetbewal dacy oy 3,246,800 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George § 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward KE. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE,.OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


; BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mun. 


(Member American Bankers’ Ass'n.) 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Securities, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and investors. 








PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 


CORRESPONDENTS: National Bank of the Re- 
ublic, New York: Second Nat'l Bank, 
ston: First Nat’! Bank, (‘hicago: Bank 

of Montreal. Chicago. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
ts a ge interest allowed on balances subject tc 
8 
All sqourities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
eat ~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU | ead PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


You Ss FV FE Per Cent 


Get Clear of Taxes 
On all 7. we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice w. feat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley. where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
rincipal are at td paid. We have made loans in this 
ocuity for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar to 
our clients. Write for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


INSURANCE 





Established 1883.) 








1851 
THE _ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


tes 1st, 1899 833,035.44 y 


7 
eeeece 5,9 1) 1 
1; 339°3 863 16 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 





Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate, 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
Premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 





THE 


United ad States Life Insurance 0 Ch 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All = now issued by this Company contain the following 
‘* After one year from the date of issue, the Hability of 
the Company under this policy shail not be disputed.”’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress, 
All Death Claims us pant pasMour ~ snap s00n a 
satisfactory proofs have been receiv. 
Active and successful Agents veneer to represent this Cow. 


any, may communicate with RicH HRAN, 3d Vice 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 











ame @ 
Cc. P. 














é Medical “Director 
ge COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS.....+00-0- veceeeeeE Test. Chem. Nat. Sak 


ag . TUCKER....... 
PERE LNS, JB....-Preat. ‘Importers’ ‘and Traders’ ‘Nat. = 
eoces t 


caMEs R. PLUM....... 


JOHN P.M 





ae 


jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 


. FRANELIN, - Vice-President 
N 


Second Vice-President 
Secretary 

- Treasurer 
- - Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
A 


‘ fF) MIDDLEBROOK, ‘ 





Cash Capital...... ..-cccccccssescccess covcccccs 
Reserve for ce and ali other iaims. 


re-insuran 
Surplus over ail Liabtlities cece, 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............. ' $9,710,797 0 


THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 

WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may bé wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- 
AGE. 





‘¢ How and Why,’’ issued by the 
Penn Mutua Lirg, 921-3-5 


Chestnut Street, Phila. $S¥tp. 


‘amp 
the Con 
BENJ 


S. F. 
Sec! 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


ABSETS........cccsccccccsceccescescocceseses 14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. .....0..sccccceccscccccossees 13,945,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 














‘President 
-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


out life 

If you 
send for 
| by the 
921-3-5 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - = 
LIABILITIES = - = = = = 


Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policie 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender aud paid- 
p deny! values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
¢ ote! Statute 
hlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
ce. 


the yao 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice*President. 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company espccially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
svecially provides for practical wants, 


1899 ‘FIRE INSURANCE 189 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all om... 
-Insurance Rese 


oye | Memes ‘and other claims. . 
Net Surp! a 


fan amen Jan. 1st, 1899........--08 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
Q. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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- « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 ; 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 .....s+s+-s. 


Total Marine Premiums ....-.- . 


Premiums marked off from Ist J aperiel 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898. . 


i 


$3,056,558 08 
1,238,340 83 
$4,204,895 91 


$3,327,340 67 


pee during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


laid of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks ‘ee 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 
Real Estate and Cl Claims due the Company, 
ima’ A 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable - 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay. losses under policies payable in 
reign countries .....+4+ +s 
Cash in Bae CG eae te ere 


Amount... 


- $7,437,039 ve 
1,167,000 


890,931 65 
956.101 43 


229,793 36 
184,007 78 


$10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after l'uesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
— ere, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 

next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The — to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 3ist 
a 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLE 
SHARLES D. LiVEnton, 
R N. LOVELL, 
MOORE, 
H. MARSHALL 





GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
VERNON H. BROW 














GEORGE H, MA 

Levi MORTON, 
REDERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEOLGL AA UINTA 














RETT FRAZ 
ARD FLOYD.- D-YoNES, 
RACE GRAY, 


N W.HA 
CLIFFORD A. BAND, 
HENRY EK. HAWLEY. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, #d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JUHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 


BINDERS ©, 20id turteen coptes of TaE In 


DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


E 
GUSTAV H. Ww 
WILLIAM C. BTURGE 6, 
WILLIAM H. WEB 
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O’Neill’s 
The Bicycle Sensation of ’99 


We closed a deal last week that will be the talk of the Bicycle Trade— a deal 
that enables us to sell you 


The “O’Neill” Bicycle 


Sold all along by us for $27.00, both men’s and women’s, four colors and three 


heights of frame, for 
[ 5 9 § 


We have over five hundred of these bicycles ready for sale, and can assure 
every reader of this paper that the delay in shipment incident to every big b.cycle 
sale will be avoided in this one. If you are in search of a reliable wheel at a 
cheap price this is your opportunity. Your order by mail will be promptly 
and accurately filled. 


: 
: 


WDD SEeEe 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


VARVA Wy MW AI VA VA bb eS SSeS W Ses WZ NW RVA VA 1 AZ 
Sr SSIRSISSIRIS 7 SS RK RSIS iS 7A SK SKS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 


UNLESS You wie youn GOW NS 


Ask for our Trade-mark of horses. 


MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 
Sipe ctae USE OUR 
‘ The Best in The World. H A | | R The Paramount Interlioing, 


my’ The Standard Foundation, Nothing Can Supplant It, 


The Reliable Stiffening. G L OT. It Has Stood The Test. 


sans , al SUITABLE FOR ANY PURPOSE REQUIRING AN INTERLINING. 
CHARLES E PERVEAR, Agent. POSITIVELY NECESSARY FOR FACING ON ALL DRESS SKIRTS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF FRENCH AND HERRINGBONE HAIR CLOTH. 


: 






































